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Jzax LE Ro Dd'ALEMBERT, the author 
of the ſubſequent pieces, is well known 
throughout Europe as one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious individuals of what may be termed the 
laſt ſchool of French literature. A juvenile 
proficient in a variety of ſtudies, he firſt at- 
tained celebrity as a mathematician, in which 
quality he early entered the Academy of 
Sciences. He had become a diſtinguiſhed 
member of this learned ſociety, when he 
was received into the French Academy as 
a fine writer ; and few have in a more 
eminent degree united a ſuperiority in 
theſe two very iſtinQ, and commonly 
deemed adverſe, departments of intellec- 
tual purfuit. But his mind had taken a 
wide range, as is manifeſtly ſhewa by 
4 3 his 
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his maſterly view of human knowledge in 
general, prefixed to the French Encyclo- 
pædia, of which celebrated work he is ſaid 
to have been the original projector. A 
variety of miſcellaneous writings proved 
him alſo to be well acquainted with man- 
kind, and with the topics moſt immedi- 
ately intereſting to ſociety; and that, to 
the man of ſcience and polite ſcholar, he 
added the moraliſt and philoſopher. Such 
was his reputation, that he was ſtrongly 
urged by the late empreſs of Ruſſia to un. 
dertake the education of her ſon, the grand - 
duke; and that the great Frederic of 
Pruſſia ſought his friendſhip, and main- 
tained an intimate correſpondence with 
him. All the principal learned ſocieties 
in Europe thought themſelves honoured 
by inrolling his name in their liſts of mem- 
bers. The French Academy, on the 
death of their ſecretary Duclos, in 1772, 
appointed him to the vacant poſt ; and it 
was in this capacity that he compoſed thoſe 

| eulogies 
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eulogies of many of its afſociates, of whish 
the preſent publication is a ſelection. 

His connections, his writings, and eſpe : 
cially his diſtinguiſhed place among the 
Encyclopediſts, ſufficiently declare him tg 
have been of the number of thoſe French 
literati, who were actively, though cau- 
tiouſly, employed in bringing about a 
change in the public opinion concerning 
civil and religious ſubjects. That this 
change was in many reſpects improuement, 
will ſcarcely be denied by one who is ſen: 
ſible of his happigeſs in living in a country 
which has experienced the benefit of ſimj- 
lar alterations ; and from which, in reality, | 
almoſt all the freedom of thinking that 
has peryaded Europe has taken its immey 
diate riſe. That d'Alembert and his aſſo- 
ciates, taking their departure, as it were, 
from a religious ſyſtem full of tyranny, 
abſurdity, and ſuperſtition, ſhould go fur- 
ther in a contrary direction than moſt of 
thoſe who ma Us hare promoted | liberal 
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opinions, was ſo natural, that a moderate - 
degree of philoſophical candour will ſuffice 
to plead its apology. Syſtems which ar- 
rogantly ſpurn the examination of reaſon, 
and rely principally upon fraud or force 
for their ſupport, have no right to expect 
any remaining deference or attachment 
from thoſe who have once broken the 
fetters of prejudice in their favour. They 
cannot in any degree ally with what they 
profeſſedly diſcard and, anathematiſe; and 
the war once commenced between them 
and free inquiry, can only terminate with - 
the complete overthrow of one of the com- 
batants, | 1 

D' Alembert deſerves praiſe for having 
treated religious ſubjects with more deco- 
rum and reſerve than many of his contem. 
poraries; and there is reaſon to believe 
that he ſincerely reſpected the ſanctions 
which the pure principles of religion afford 
to morality, and was far from wiſhing to 
impair them. Neither does he appear to 
have 
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have been tainted, except in a flight de- 
gree, with that baneful corruption in morals 
which was the real diſgrace of the French 
philoſophical ſchool, and has laid the 
foundation of incalculable miſchiefs. His 
opinions reſpecting government and the 
ſocial ſtate do not, in any of his writings, 
ſurpaſs the limits of a liberty compatible with 
law, order, and all that conduces tothe eſſen- 
tial ſecurity of the public welfare. It is true, 
he appears to have been as little the friend 
of political as of religious ſuperſtition, and 
to have eſtimated rank and prerogative 
only by their value in promoting that ge- 
neral good which is the proper end of civil 
inſtitutions. That he was one of thoſe 
who by their writings prepared the way 
for thoſe awful, and in many reſpects truly 
deplorable events, which have lately 
taken place in his country, cannot be de- 
nied; but to make him reſponſible for 
8 which he could not have foreſeen, 

which 
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which he would have warmly deprecated, 
and to which he would probably have 
fallen a victim, would be unjuſtifiable ri- 
gour; eſpecially as he contributed to them 
only in common with all the writers an- 
cient and modern, Greek, Roman, Italian, 
French, and, above all, Engliſh, who 
have applied philoſophy to the inveſtiga» 
tion of the rights and duties of mankind, 
Though deeply involved in literary 


party, and much engaged in attack and 


defence on his own account and that of 


his friends, d'Alembert maintained a high - 


character and much influence as long as 
he lived; to which many excellent qualities 
of the heart as well as the head contri- 
buted. He was eminently difintereſted, 
upright, grateful, and obliging; and 
though he has been charged with artifice, 
yet his works contain many proofs of un- 
diſguiſed zeal ſor the cauſe of his friends, 
and of abborrence of the dark machina- 

tions 
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tions of calumny and malevolence. In 
the poſſeſſion of undiminiſhed reputation, 
he died at the age of ſixty - ſix, on Oc- 
tober 29th, 1783. 

To ſpeak more particularly of the work 
now offered to the public. D' Alembert 
publiſhed, in 1779, the firſt volume of a 
« Hiſtory of the Members of the French 
Academy who died between 1700 and 
© 1771; being a Sequel to the Eulogies 
« printed and read at the public Sittings 
« of the Society.” In the advertiſement 
prefixed to this volume, he mentions hay- 
Ing written many more eulogies than are 
there given, and likewiſe having drawn up 
a number of notes upon them, which he 
thought proper to ſuppreſs for the preſent. 
Though this work experienced a very fa- 
vourable reception, the author did not pro- 
duce any additional volumes during his 
life-time ; but, after his death, his friend 
the marquis de Condorcet, to whom the 
materials had bn confilled, publiſhed, in ' 


1787, 
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1787, five more volumes, containing many 
new eulogies, with the notes belonging to 
the whole. It is to be obſerved, that aca- 
demical eulogies, which were originally 
mere inſipid or inflated panegyrics, had 
been rendered, by the philoſophical ſpirit 
of Fontenelle and other eminent writers, 
valuable pieces of literary biography, en- 
riched with juſt and free criticiſms on life 
and letters. D' Alembert was not a per- 
fon likely to ſuffer the improved character 
of theſe pieces to deteriorate in his hands; 
and the ſpirit of the times permitted an 
advance in freedom, of which he was not 
backward to avail himſelf, At the ſame 
time his extenſive acquaintance with anec- 
dote gave him the opportunity of enliven- 
mg his draughts with a variety of inci- 
dental matter. The collection of his eu- 
logies has accordingly been read with avi- 
dity, and conſidered as a very valuable 
addition to French literature. The pre- 
ſent tranſlator has ſelected from it thofe 

articles 
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articles which appeared to him moſt likely 
to engage an Engliſh reader, as well as to 
afford that variety of ſubject which might 
diſplay the author's ſentiments, upon; the 
| moſt intereſting topics. In executing his 
taſk, he has ſcrupulouſly adhered to what 
he regards as the firſt duty of a tranſlator, 
though a negative one—that of refraining 
from putting into his author's mouth a 
ſingle ſentiment, expreſſion, or even epi- 
thet, which is not ſtrictly his. He has, 
however, thought himſelf juſtified in mak- 
ing certain omiſſions, the nature of which 
he proceeds to explain. 

D' Alembert, with all his merit as a 
writer, is prolix in his ſtyle, and often em- 
ploys a profuſion of words and images, by 
which his meaning is rather weakened than 
enforced. Moreover, in giving ſcope to 
reflections, he is apt to accumulate one 
upon another, or ſtart aſide to collateral 
matter, ſo as to involve the thread of diſ- 

| courſe, 
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courſe, and embarraſs the reader. The 
tranſlator has occaſionally ventured, ac- 
cording to his judgment, to correct theſe 
faults by moderate pruning, yet without 
attempting to alter the general colour of 
the author's ſtyle. Theſe flight retrench- 
ments are the whole of his omiffions in 
the eulogies themſelves, except in a few in- 
ſtances, where he has ſacrificed ſentences 
or clauſes, on account of repetitions or 
redundancies. But with reſpe& to the 
notes, he has uſed much greater liberties, 
both in abridging the language, omitting 


| clauſes, and leaving out whole articles, 
when containing matter which appeared 


to him either not likely to intereſt an 


' Engliſh reader, or capable of giving juſt 


offence. He believes he may now confi- 
dently preſent this ſelection to the public, 
as being free from any thing that can ex- 
cite diſpleaſure in the enlightened friend 
of order, religion, and good morals. On 

N _ the 
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the contrary, he hopes that the work will 
be found highly favourable to all theſe 
great intereſts. 
With reſpect to his own notes, he ſub- 
mits them, without remark, to the candour 
of his readers, 
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BISHOP OF CLERMONT - 


Hs BAPTIST MASSILLGN U was born 
in 1663 at Hieres in Provence. His fa- 
ther was a poor citizen of that ſmall city; 
The obſcurity of his birth, which gives 

ſuch a relief to the ſplendour of his per- 
ſonal merit, ſhould be the firſt topic of his 
praiſe ; and it may be ſaid of him, as of that 
| * This Eulogy, read on the 4th of Auguſt 1774, 
was the firſt the author delivered at IRIS 


tings of the French Academy. * 
VOL, 1. 1 1 illuſtrious 


3 
illuſtrious Roman who owed nothing to 
his anceſtors, « Videtur ex ſe natus,- 
« He was the ſon of himſelf alone.” But 
his humble origin not only reflects high 
honour upon his own perſon; it is ſtill 
more honourable to that enlightened 
government, Which, having taken him 
from the midſt of the people to place him 
at the head of one of the moſt extenſive 
dioceſes of the kingdom, confronted the 
prejudice too common even in our days, 
that Providence has not deſtined great 
places to the genius which it has produced 
in the lower ranks of ſociety : if the dil. 
poſers of eccleſiaſtical dignities had not 
poſſeſſed the wiſdom, courage, or good 
fortune, ſometimes to forget this maxim of 
human vanity, the French clergy would. 
have been deprived of the glory of reckon- 
ing the eloquent Maffillon among their 
biſhops. 

After finiſhing his — ſtudies, 
at the age of ſeventeen he entered into the 
| | Oratory. 


1 
Oratory. Reſolved to conſecrate his la- 
bours to the church, he preferred to the 
indiſſoluble bonds which he might have 
aſſumed in ſome one of our very numerous 
religious orders, the free engagements con- 
tracted in a congregation on which the 
great Boſſuet has beſtowed this rare eu- 
logy.—“ That every one obeys, yet no 
5 one commands.” Maſſillon preſerved 
to the cloſe of his life the moſt tender and 
pleaſing recolleQian af the leflans he had 
in this truly reſpectable ſociety, which, 
without intrigue and ambition, cheriſhing 
and cultivating literatuze through the {ole 
wiſh of being uſeful, has acquired a diſ- 
tinguiſhed name in the ſacred ang profane 
ſciences; and which, ſametimes perlecuted, 
and almaſt always little favoured, even by 
thoſe fram whom it might expect ſupport, 
has done all the gopd it was permjtted o 


do, without injuring a fingle perſon, even 
an enemy; which, in fine, has at all gimgs 
a obtained 


TS 
obtained the regard of the wiſe, - by prac- 
tiſing religion without littleneſs, and 
preaching it without fanaticiſm. 

Maſſillon's ſuperiors ſoon formed a 
preſage, from his firſt eſſays, of the ho- 
nour he would confer on the congrega- 
tion. They deſtined him to the pulpit; 
but it was only from obedience that he 
conſented to fulfil their intentions: he 
alone did not - foreſee the celebrity with 
which they flattered him, and which was 

to be the recompence of his modeſty and 

ſubmiſſion. There are ſome confident 
minds which recognize, as it were by in- 
ſtinct, the object marked out for them by 
nature, and ſeize it with vigour ; while 
others, humble and timid, require to be 
apprized of their powers, and by this ho- 
neſt ignorance of themſelves are rendered 
only the more intereſting, and the more 
worthy of being ſnatched from obſcurity 
and preſented to the renown which awaits 
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The young Maſſillon at firſt did what 
he could to withdraw himſelf from this 
glory. He, had already, from pure obe- 
dience, while yet in the province, pro- 
nounced funeral orations on M. de Vil- 
leroy, archbiſhop of Lyons, and M. de 
Villars, archbiſhop of Vienne; and theſe 
two diſcourſes, which were indeed firſt at- 
tempts, but attempts of a young man who 
already announced what he afterwards be- 
came, had the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. The 
humble orator, affrighted at his riſing re- 
putation, and fearing, as he ſaid, © the 
e demon of pride,” reſolved to eſcape 
from' him for ever; by devoting himſelf to 
the profoundeſt and even moſt auſtere re- 
tirement. He went and buried himſelf in 
the abbey of Sept-fons, where the ſame rule 
is followed as at la Trappe, and there took 
the habit. During his noviciate, the car- 
dinal de Noailles ſent to the abbot of 
Sept-fons, whoſe virtue he reſpected, a 
charge which he had juſt publiſhed. The 
Ry B 3 abbot, 


(60) 
abbot, mote religious than eloquent, but 
Rill retaining a degree of ſelf-love, at leaſt 
on account of his community, wiſhed to 
make the prelate a reply worthy of his 
charge. He committed the taſk to his 
ex-oratorian novice, and Maſſillon ex- 
ecuted it with as much ſucceſs as prompts 
neſs. The cardinal, aſtoniſhed at receiv- 
ing from this Thebais a work fo well writ. 
ten, was not afraid of wounding the vanity 
of the pious abbot by aſking him who was 
the author. The abbot named Maſlillon 
and the prelate told him that it was not fit 
ſuch a genius ſhould, in the feripture. 
phraſe, remain © hidden under a buſhel.”? 
He required the novice to quit his habit, 
and reſunie that of the Oratory ; and he 
placed him in the ſeminary of St. Mag» 

loire at Paris, with an exhortation to cul. 
 tivate pulpit-eloquence, At the ſame time 
he took upon himſelf, as he ſaid, the care 
of the young orator's fortune ; which Maſ- 
ſillon limited to that of the apoſtles, that 
. 18, 
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is, to the mereſt neceſſaries, and the moſ 

exemplary ſimplicity. | 
His: firſt ſermons produced the PR 
that his ſuperiors and the cardinal de 
Noailles had foreſeen. Scarcely did he 
begin to ſhew himſelf in the pulpits of 
Paris, than he eclipſed almoſt all thoſe 
who at that period ſhone in the fame ca- 
reer. He had declared that he would 
5 not preach like them? not through a 
preſumptuous confidence in his fupe- 
riority, but through an equally juſt and 
mature idea that he had formed of Chriſt 
ian eloquence, He was perſuaded that 
if the miniſter of God's word on the ong 
hand degrades himſelf by uttering com- 
mon truths in trivial language, on the 
other, he miſſes his puxpoſe by thinking to 
captivate his audience with a long chain of 
reaſoning which they are incapable of fol- 
lowing : he knew that if all hearers are 
not bleſſed with an informed mind, all 
have à heart, whence the preacher ought 
B 4 to 
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to ſeek his arms; that, in the pulpit, man 


ought to be ſhewn to himſelf, not ſo much 


to diſguſt him by a ſhocking portrait, as to 


afflict him by the reſemblance; and, in 
fine, that if it is ſometimes uſeful to alarm 
and diſquiet him, it is ſtill more ſo to draw 
from him thoſe tears of ſenſibility, which 
are much more efficacious than the tears 


of deſpair. 


Such was the plan Maſſillon 1 
to himſelf, and he executed it like one 


who had conceived it; that is, like a maſ- 


ter. He excels in that part of oratory 
which may ſtand in ſtead of all the reſt.— 

that eloquence which goes right to the 
foul, but which agitates without confound- 
ing, appals without cruſhing, penetrates 
without lacerating it: he goes to the 
bottom, of the heart in ſearch of thoſe hid- 
den folds in which the paſſions are enwrapt, 
— thoſe ſecret ſophiſms which they ſo art- 
fully employ to blind and ſeduce us. To 
Fombat and Py theſe ſophiſms, it - 
merely 


(9) 

merely ſuffices him to develope them; but 
he does it in a language ſo affectionate and 
tender, that he ſubdues leſs than he at- 
tracts; and even in diſplaying before us 
the picture of our vices, he knows how to 
attach and pleaſe us. His diction, always 
eaſy, elegant, and pure, never deviates 
from that noble ſimplicity without which 
there is neither good taſte nor genuine 
eloquence. This ſimplicity, being joined 
in Maſſillon to the ſofteſt and moſt ſe- 
ducing harmony, borrows: from it ſtill new 
graces; and, what completes the charm 
of this enchanting ſtyle is, that fo many 
beauties are felt to flow freely from the 
ſpring, without expence to their author. 
Sometimes, even, there eſcape from him, 
either in the expreſſions, the turns, or the 
ſweet melody of his periods, negligences 
which may be called happy, - ſince they 
perfectly efface not only the ſtamp, but 
even the ſuſpicion, of labour. It was by 
this inattention to ſelf that Maſſillon made 

a8 
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as many friends as auditors: he kney that 
the more an orator ſeems oceupied in 
catching admiration, the leſs his hearers 
are diſpoſed to grant it; and that this am- 
bition is the rock fatal to ſo many preach. 
ers, who, entruſted (if I may ſo exprefs 
myſelf) with the intereſts of God himſelf, 
chuſe to mix with it the little intereſts of 
their vanity. Maſſillon, on the contrary, 
thought it a very empty pleaſure © to have 
& to do,” as Montaigne expreſſes it, with 
c people who always admire and make 
« way for us;” eſpecially at thoſe ſeaſong - 
when it is ſo delightful to forget one's-ſelf, 
| In order to be ſolely occupied with thoſe 
| feeble and unfortunate beings whom duty 
enjoins to conſole and inſtruct. He com- 
pared the ſtudied eloquence of profane 
preachers, to thoſe flowers which ſtifle the 
products of harveſt, and, though very 
agreeable to the fight, are equally hurtful 
to the crop. 


It 


CW 3 
It ſeemed wonderful that a man, de- 
voted by ſtation to retirement, ſhould 
know the world fo well as to draw ſac 
exact pictures of the paſſions, efpecially of 
felf-tove. <* I have learned to draw them,“ 
he candidly ſaid, by ſtudying myſelf.” 
He proved it in a manner equally ener- 
getic and ingenuous, by his confeſſion to 
one of his brethren, who congratulated 
him on the ſucceſs of his ſermons : The 
ce devil,“ he replied, © has already told 
« jt me more eloquently than you.” 
Maſſillon derived another advantage 
from that eloquence of the foul which he 
fo well underſtood ; as, in ſpeaking to the 
heart of man, he ſpoke the language of all 
conditions, all went to hear his ſermons ; 
even unbelievers attended upon him, and 
often met with inſtruction where they only 
ſought amuſement. The reaſon was, that 


Maffillon knew how to deſcend on their 
account to the only language they would 
hear, that of a philoſophy, purely human 

in 


(un) 


in appearance, but which, finding every 
acceſs to their hearts open, prepared the 
way for the Chriſtian orator to approach 
them without effort and unreſiſted, and 


to obtain a conqueſt even without a 
combat. 

His action was perfedtly ſuited to his 
ſpecies of eloquence: on entering the 
pulpit, he appeared thoroughly penetrated 
with the great truths he was about to 
utter: with eyes declined, a modeſt and 


collected air, without violent motions, and 


almoſt without geſtures, but- animating the 
whole with a voice of ſenſibility, he diffuſed 

over his audience the religious emotion 
which his own exterior proclaimed, and 
cauſed himſelf to be liſtened to with that 
profound ſilence by which eloquence is 
better praiſed than by the loudeſt ap- 
plauſes. The reputation of his manner 


alone induced the celebrated Baron to at- 
tend on one of his diſcourſes: on leaving 
the church, be faid to a friend who ac- 

companied 


} 


Gulpiinied 1 ce This man is an orator, 
and we are only players.” 

T he court ſoon wiſhed to hear him, or 
rather to judge him. Without pride, as as 
without fear, he appeared on this great 
and formidable theatre. He opened with 
diſtinguiſhed luſtre; and the exordium of 
his firſt diſcourſe is one of the maſter- 
ſtrokes of modern eloquence. Lewis XIV. 
was then at the ſummit of power and 
glory, admired by all Europe, adored by 
his ſubjects, intoxicated with adulation, 
and ſatiated with homage. Maſſillon took 
for his text a paſſage of ſcripture appa- 
rently leaſt applicable to ſuch a prince; 
« Blefſed are they that mourn; and 
from this he had the art to draw an eu- 
logy the more novel and flattering, as it 
ſeemed dictated by the goſpel itſelf, and 
ſuch as a apoſtle might have made. 
6« Sire,” ſaid he, «if the world were here 
1 ſpeaking to your majeſty, it would not 
" addreſs you with . Bleſſed are they _ 

4 „ mourn;' 
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0 mourn ;* © Bleſſed,” would it fay, the 
% prince who never fought but to con- 
© quer ; who has filled the univerſe with 
« his name; who, in the courſe of a long 
« and flouriſhing reign, has enjoyed with 
« ſplendour all that men admire, the 
&« greatneſs of his conqueſts, the love of 
&« his people, the eſteem of his enemies, 
dc the wiſdom of his laws:*—but, fire, the 
e poſpel ſpeaks not as the world ſpea 
The audience of Verſailles, accuſtomed 
as they were to the Boſſuets and Bour- 1 
daloues, were unacquainted with an ela- 
quence at the ſame time ſo delicate and { 
noble: in conſequence, it excited in the 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding the gravity of 
the place, an involuntary expreſſion of ad- 
miration. There only wanted, to render 
this paſſage ſtill more impreſſive, that it 
ſhould have been pronounced in the midft 
of the misfortunes which ſucceeded our 
_ triumphs, and at a time when the mo- 
narch, ha, during * years had expe- 
 rienced 


„„ | 
rienced nothing but proſperity, lived only 
to ſorrow *. If ever, Lewis XIV. heard a 
more eloquent exordium, it was perhaps 
that of a religious miſſionary, who, on his 
firſt appearance before the king, thus 
began his diſcourſe :—* Sire, I mean not 


e to pay a compliment to your majeſty, 


* I have found none in the goſpel.” 
Truth, even when it ſpeaks in the name 
of God, ought to content itſelf with knock- 
ing at the door of kings, and ſhould never 
break it open. Maſſillon, convinced of 
this maxim, did not imitate ſome of his 
predeceſſors, who had diſplayed their zeal 
by preaching Chriſtian morality in the 
manſions of vice with an auſterity capable 
of rendering it odious, and of expoſing 
religion to the reſentment of haughty and 
offended power. Our orator was always 
firm, but always reſpectful, while he an- 
nounced to his ſovereign the will of the 
Judge of kings. He filled the meaſure of 
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„„ 
his miniſtry, but he never ſurpaſſed it; 
and the monarch, who might have left his 
chapel diſcontented with the liberty of 
ſome other preachers, never left it after 
a ſermon of Maſſillon, but diſcontented 


« with himſelf.” Theſe were the very 


words of the prince to this orator ; words 
which contained the higheſt eulogy he 
could give; yet one, which ſo many 
preachers before and fince Maſſillon have 
not even wiſhed to obtain, while they were 
more ſolicitous to pleaſe the critics than to 
convert ſinners *. f | | 

| Succeſſes 
See Nors II. | 
+ It is not eaſy to comprehend the writer's mean- 


mg in the above clauſe, the beginning of which is 
not very conſiſtent with its concluſion, If it be in- 


tended to inculcate the neceſſity of management in 


preaching divine truths to monarchs, that they may 


not take offence, the example of Lewis XIV. 'him- 
ſelf may be brought to prove the inefficacy of ſuch a 
method, ſince, notwithſtanding the eloquence of his 
preachers, he lived in open adultery till he was an 

old 


E 

Sueceſſes ſo brilliant and repeated did 
not fail of their uſual effect; they created 
Maſſillon implacable enemies, eſpecially 
among thoſe who conſidered themſelves as 
his rivals. Their aim was, if poſſible, to 
ſhut the mouth of ſo formidable a com- 
petitor; but this was: only to be done by 
an accuſation againſt his doctrine, and on 
this delicate point the preacher gave not 
the leaſt ſcope to their charitable inten- 
tions. He was, indeed, member of a. con- 
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old man; and never ceaſed to ruin his people by vain 
expences and unjuſt wars, as long as he was able to 
raiſe money. Maſſillon might knock audibly at the 
door of his heart, but it could be changed only by 

.one who reſolutely broke in. T'o one who, recog- 
nizes no ſuperior but God, that ſuperiority ſhould be 
brought home with all poſſible force, if it is to coun- 
teract the effects of (conſtant flattery and ſubmiſſion 
from man. It may be acknowledged, however, that 
a public diſcourſe is not the place for theſe cloſe ap- 
peals; and a court chaplain may be ſatisfied if he 
n 
« ſelf,” Tau. 
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bogen, the opinions of which were then 
much the object of ſuſpicion; and through 
this pious conſideration, ſeveral of his bre - 
thren had been dexterouſly excluded from 
the pulpit of Verſailles. But Maſſillon's 
ſentiments, daily expoſed to court criti- 
cilm, were ſo irreproachably orthodox, 
that they baffled the keeneſt ſcrutiny of 
hatred. The church and the nation al- 
ready deſtined him to the epiſcopacy; and 
envy, uſually blind to its own intereſts, 
might, with ſubtler policy, have regarded 
this dignity as a decent mode of burying 
his talents, by baniſhing him to a diſtance 
from Paris and the court. It did not 
carry ſo far its dangerous penetration; but 
conſidering a biſhopric only in the light 
of a ſplendid recompence, it reſolved to 
make a laſt effort to deprive the orator of 
what he had ſo well merited. The means 
employed were to calumniate his morals ; 
and, according to cuſtom, ears were found 
ready to hear, and hearts to believe, the 


charge. 
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charge. The ſovereign himſelf, ſo artful 
is falſehood in inſinuating itſelf to the pre- 
ſence of monarchs, was ſhaken, if not 
convinced ; and the ſame prince who had 
told Maſſillon, “ that he meant to hear 
% him every two years,” ſeemed to fear 


giving to another church the orator he 
had reſerved to himſelf. 


Lewis XIV. died; and the regent, os 
honoured the talents of Maſſillon, and 
deſpiſed his enemies, . nominated him to 
the biſhopric of Clermont. He wiſhed 
alſo that the court ſhould hear him once 
more; and erigaged him to preach a Lent 
courſe before the king, then nine =_ of 
age. 

Theſe ſermons, compoſed in leſs than 
three months, are known by the name of 
Petit Cartme (Little Lent). They are 
perhaps, if not the maſter-piece, at leaſt the 
true model, of pulpit eloquence. The 
great ſermons of this orator may have 
more animation and vehemence; the elo- 

C 2 _ quence 


* 
quence of the Petit Cartme is more pathetic 
and inſinuating; and the charm reſulting 
from it is augmented by the intereſting 
nature of the ſubject, and by the ineſti - 
mable value of thoſe ſimple and affecting 


lleſſons which, intended to penetrate with 


equal force and ſoftneſs the heart of a mo- 
narch yet a child, ſeem to prepare the hap- 
pineſs of millions of men, by ſhewing what 
they have a right to expe& from the 
prince who is to govern them. Here the 
_ preacher places before the eyes of ſove- 
reigns the dangers and the evils of ſupreme 
power; truth flying the throne, and con- 
cealing herſelf even from the princes who 
ſeek her; the preſumptuous confidence 
with which even the juſteſt praiſes may in- 
ſpire them; the almoſt equal danger of 
that weakneſs which has no opinion of its 
own, and that pride which never liſtens to 
another's; the fatal influence of their 
vices in corrupting and debaſing a whole 
nation; the deteſtable glory of conquer. 

ing 


210) | 
ing kings, cruelly purchaſed by blood and 
tears; in fine, the Supreme Being himſelf, 
placed between oppreſſor kings and op- 


preſſed people, to intimidate the one and 
avenge the other: ſuch is the object of 
the Petit Cartme, worthy of being learned 
by all children deſtined to the throne, and 


meditated by all men entruſted with go- 


verning the world. Some ſevere cenſur- 
ers, however, have charged theſe excellent 
diſcourſes with being too uniform and mo- 
notonous: they contain, according to 
them, but a ſingle idea conſtantly recur- 
ring,. — that of the kindneſs and beneficence 
due from the great and powerful of the 
earth to the little and feeble, whom Nature 
has created their fellows, Humanity has 
made their brethren, and Fortune has 
doomed to wretchedneſs. But, without 
inquiring into the juſtice of this cenſure, 
we may ſay that the truth here mentioned 
is ſo conſolatory to all who groan under 
affliction, ſo precious in the education of a 

5 prince, 


_ 
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prince, and eſpecially ſo neceſſary to be 
impreſſed on the callous hearts of cour- 
tiers, that humanity may bleſs the orator 
who has inculcated it with ſo mych force 
and perſeverance *. 

The year in which Maſſillon pronounced 
theſe diſcourſes was that in which he en- 
tered the French Academy, The date of 
his admiſſion was February 23d, 1719. 
The abbe Fleury, who received him in his 
capacity of director, among other praiſes, 
gave him that of having accommodated his 
| Inſtructions to the tender age of the king, 
C You ſeem,” ſaid he, © to haye imitated 
the prophet, who, in order to reſuſcitate 
& the ſon of the Shunamite, contracted as 
66 jt were his dimenſions, by placing his 
** mouth upon the mouth, his eyes upon 
6 the eyes, his bands upon the hands, of 
the child; and having thus recalled the 
5 vital heat, reſtored him alive and vigo⸗ 
xous to his mother.“ 


* Scce Nor III. 
The 


„ 

The directors diſcourſe tontains an- 
other paſſage equally edifying and remark- 
able. | Maſſillion had juſt been conſecrated 
a biſhop ; and no place at court, no bu- 
ſineſs, no pretext could be urged to keep 
bim from his dioceſe. Fhe abbe Fleury, 
an inflexible obſerver of the canons, while 
he admitted the new member, had his eyes 
fixed upon the rigorous duties which the 
epiſcopacy impoſed upon him, in compa- 
riſon with which, thoſe of academician en- 
tirely diſappeared. Far, then, from invit- 
ing him to frequent attendance on the 
academy, he exhorted him to a perpetual 
abſence; and he rendered his counſel: 
more cogent by the obliging manner in 
which he expreſſed his regret for its neceſ- 
ſity. 4 We foreſee with grief,” ſaid he, 
« that we are about to loſe you for ever, 
e and that the indiſpenſable law of reſidence 
<« will ſequeſter you without return from 
« our aſſemblies: we cannot hope to ſee 
« you again, but when ſome vexatious 
c4 te buſineſs 
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© buſineſs ſhall, in ſpite of your/elf, tear 
« you from your church “.!“ 

This counſel had the more weight, as 
he to whom it was addreſſed had already 
given it himſelf, He departed for Cler- 
mont, and only returned on indiſpenſable, 
conſequently rare, occaſions. He gave 
all his cares to the happy flock entruſted 
to him by Providence. He did not con- 
ceive that his epiſcopal function, which he 
had acquired in conſequence of his ſuc- 
ceſs in the pulpit, gave him a diſpenſation 
from again aſcending it, and that he opght 
to ceaſe heing uſeful becauſe he had been: 
rewarded, He conſecrated to the inſtruc- 
tion of the poor thoſe talents which had ſo 
often been applauded by the great; and 
preferred, to the noiſy praiſes of courtiers, 
the ſimple and ſerious attention of a leſs 
brilliant but more docile audience. Per- 
haps the moſt eloquent of his diſcourſes 
arg his conferences with his clergy *. He 


* See Nor V. 


preaches 
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preaches to them the virtues of which he 
gave the example ;—diſintereſtedneſs, ſim- 
plicity, forgetfulneſs of ſelf, the active and; 
prudent ardour of enlightened zeal, widely, 
different from that fanaticiſm which is 
only a blind, and often a very ſuſpicious; 
zeal: moderation was, indeed, his ruling 
character. He loved to aſſemble at his 
country- ſeat Oratorians and Jeſuits, whom 
he accuſtomed to endure, and almoſt to 
love each other. He ſet them to play to- 
| gether at cheſs, and exhorted them never 
to engage in more ſerious warfare *. The 
conciliatory ſpirit which ſhone in his con- 
duct, and his well-known ſentiments on 

the ſcandal of theological quarrels, cauſed” 
the government to wiſh that he ſhould try 
to bring to an agreement the cardinal de 
Noailles, and thoſe who attacked the doc-/ 
trine of this pious archbiſhop; but his im- 

partiality'in this negotiation produced its 
uſual effect, of diſſatisfying both parties. 


* See Nors VI. 
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His ſage remonſtrances in favour of peace 
and union were fruitlefs; and he learned 
by his own experience, that it is oſten 
eaſier to perſuade unbelievers, thaw to re- 
coneile thoſe who have ſo much indereſt i in 
unitingſto confound them .. FJ 

© Deeply penetrated with the real nah: 
tions of his ſtation, Maſſillon was efpecially 
attentive to fulfil that firſt and moſt reſpect- 
able of epiſcopal duties, the duty, or rather 
the pleaſure, of beneficence. He reduced 
his rights as biſhop to very moderate 
ſums, and would entirely have aboliſhed 
them, had he not thought himſelf 
obliged to reſpe& the patrimony of his 
ſucceſſors, that is, to leave them where- 
with to perform good actions. Within two 
years he ſent twenty thouſand livres to the 
hoſpital of Clermont. All his revenue bes. 
longed to the poor. His dioceſe preſerves 
the remembrance af his deeds after * 


„ See Note VII. 
years 3 


( 9-3 
years; and his memory is daily honqured 
with the moſt eloquent of funeral orations, 
that of the tears of one hundred thoufand 
diſtreſſed objects. During his life-time He 
hadanticipated this teſtimony. When he ap- 
pearett in the ſtreets of Clermont, the people : 


proſtrated themſelves before him, ig, 
Long live our father!“ Hence it was 
a frequent obſervation of this virtuous 
prelate, that his epiſcopal brethren did not 
ſufficiently feel the degree of conſideration 
and authority they might derive from their 
ſtation ; not, indeed, by pomp, or by a 
punctilious devotion, ſtill leſs by the gri- 
maces and intrigues of hypocriſy, but by 
thoſe virtues which are recogniſed by the 
hearts of the people, and which, in a mi- 
niſter of true religion, repreſent to all eyes 
that juſt and beneficent Being of which he 
is the 1 image. 


Among the countleſs alms he gave, 


there dere ſome which he concealed with. . 
2 the 
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the greateſt care, not only to favour the- 
delicacy of unfortunate individuals, but 

ſometimes to ſpare whole communities the 
ſenſation of inquietude and fear, however 
groundleſs, which theſe donations might 
occaſion them. A numerous convent of 
nuns had for ſeveral days been without 
bread. The ſiſterhood had reſolved to 
periſh rather than make known their 
ſhocking diſtreſs, through the apprehen- 
ſion that it might cauſe the ſuppreſſion of 
their houſe, to which they were more at- 
tached than to life. The biſhop of Cler- 
mont learned at the ſame time their ex- 
treme neceſſity, and the motive of their 
ſilence. Eager to give them relief, he 
was fearful of alarming them by ſeeming. 
informed of their ſituation ; he therefore 
ſecretly ſent them a very conſiderable ſum, 
which rendered their ſubſiſtence Tecure, 
till he had found means to provide them 
with other reſources; and it was not till 
after his death that they became acquainted: 
with 


629) 
with the benefactor to whom they were fo 
greatly indebted. 

He not only laviſhed his fortune upon 
the indigent; he further aſſiſted them, 
with equal zeal and ſucceſs, by his pen. 
Being a witneſs, in his dioceſan viſits, of 
the wretchedneſs under which the inhabit- 
ants of the country groaned, and finding 
his revenue inſufficient to ſupply with bread 
ſo many miſerable creatures who aſked it, 
he wrote to the court in their favour ; and 
by the ſtrong and affecting picture he drew 
of their neceſſities, he obtained for them 
either donations, or à conſiderable dimi- 
nution of their taxes. His letters on this 
intereſting ſubje& are ſaid to be maſter- 
pieces of pathetic eloquence, ſuperior to 
the moſt touching of his ſermons “. 

The more ſincerely he reſpected reli- 
gion, the more he deſpiſed the ſuperſtitions 
which degrade it, and the more zealous 


„ See Norz VIII. 
he 
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he was to deſtroy them. He aboliſhed, 
though not without difficulty, ſome very 


ancient and very indecent proceſſions 
which the barbariſm of the dark ages had 
eſtabliſhed in his dioceſe, and which tra- 
veſtied the divine worſhip into a ſcandalous 
miaſquerade. The inhabitants of Cler- 
mont were uſed to run to theſe exhibitions 
in crowds, ſome through a ſtupid devo- 
tivn, others to turn this religious farce 
into ridicule. The clergy of the city, 
through fear of the people, who were at- 
tached to theſe ſhows in proportion to 
their abſurdity, dared not publiſh the 
mandate for their ſuppreſſion. Maſſillon | 
aſcended the pulpit, publiſhed bis own - 
mandate, and cauſed himſelf to be heard 
by a tumultuous audience who would 
have inſulted any other preacher :—ſuch 
was the fruit of his virtue and bene- 
ficence ! | | 
He died, as Fenelon died, and as every 
biſhop ought' to die, without money and 
| _ without 


1 
without debts*. It was-on the a8ch of 
September 1742, that the church, elo- 
quence, and humanity, ſuſtained this irre- 
parable loſs. 3 
A recent incident, well OR to 

affect feeling hearts, : affords a proof how 
dear the memory of Maſſillon is, not only 
to the indigent whoſe tears he dried, but 

to all who have known him. Some years 
ſince, a traveller who happened to be at 
Clermont wiſhed to ſee the country- ſeat 
where the prelate was accuſtomed to paſs 
great part of the year. He applied to an 
ancient grand-yicar, who, ſince the biſhop's 
death, had not had reſolution to return to 
this country manſion, now deprived of its 
inhabitant. - He conſented, however, to 
ſatisfy the traveller i deſire, notwithſtand- 
ing the pain he expected from reviſiting a 
ſpot ſo fadly dear to his remembrance, . 
They went. 2 and the grand · vicar 


* This is to be underſtood of the unmarried 
Catholic biſhops. Th ant. ; 


. 
ſhewed every thing to che ſtranger, 
« Here, ſaid he, with tears in his eyes, 
“ is the alley where this worthy prelate 
& took his walks with us: here is the ar- 
&. bour under which he uſed to repoſe 
c while he read: this is the garden which 
c he cultivated with his own hands.” 
They then entered the houſe, and when 
they came to the chamber in which Maſ- 
ſillon had breathed his laſt; „This,“ ſaid 
the grand - vicar, . is the place where we 
« loſt him; and, as he fpoke theſe 
words, he fainted away. The ſhade of 
Titus or Marcus Aurelius might have en- 
vied ſuch a homage |! | 
Maſſillon has been compared with Bour- 
daloue, as often as Cicero with Demoſ- 
thenes, and Racine with Corneille. Pa- 
rallels'of this kind, fertile topics for anti- 
theſes, prove nothing more than the de-. 
gree of ingenuity in him who makes them. 
We ſhall reſign, this common-place matter 


— regret, and confine ourſelyes to 
a {ingle | 


/ 
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a fingle reflection, When Bourdaloue 
appeared, the pulpit was yet barbarous z 
rivalling, .as Maſſillon himſelf obſerved, 
the theatre in buffoonery, or the ſchools 
in dryneſs. That Jeſuit orator. was the 
firſt who gave to Religion a language 
worthy: of her: it was ſolid, ſerious, and, 
above all, ſtrictiy and. cloſely logical. If 
he. who em, an untnodden path has 
joys great advantages, for his, aduance. u | 
more marked, and his immediate celebrity 
greater, than thoſe, of his ſucceſſors. The 
public, long accuſtomed to the reign of 
Bourdaloye, who had been the firſt object 
of their yeneration,, were long perſuaded 
that he could have no rival, "eſpecially. 


while Maſſillon was living, and Bourda- 
loue from his tomb no longet heard the 
cry of the multitude in his fayour. At 
length, Death, which brings juſtice in its 
train, has aſſigned to each orator his pro- 
per place; and Envy, which had-excluded 

vol. I, uo Maſſillon 
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Maffillon from that which was his due; 
may now ſeat him in it without the fear of 
his enjoying it. We ſhall, however, re- 
frain from giving him a pre-eminence 
which grave authorities would diſallow : 
it is Bourdaloue's greateſt glory, that the 
ſuperiority of Maſſillon is ftill diſputed; 
but if it were to be decided by the number 
of readers, the advantage would be on the 
fide of Maffillon. Bourdaloue is little 
read but by preachers and devotees ; his 
rival is in the hands of all who read ; and 
we muſt be permitted to ſay, as complets 
ing his Evlogy, that the moſt celebrated 
writer of our age and nation * is particu» 
larly aſſiduous in the peruſal of this great 
orator's ſermons; that Maſſillon is his 
model for proſe, as Racine is for verſe; 
and that the Petit Cartme is always laid 
on his table by the A 1 


„M. de Voltaire, who was hg » when this 
Oy Was ee 4 0 
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If, however, = kind of parallel were 6 
be drawn between thels two illuſtrious = 
orators, we might ſay, with an intelligent 
judge, that Bourdaloue argues che beſt, 
and Maſſillon is the moſt, pathetic ; d. 
chat a ſermon excellent in all Teſpe&y 
would be one, of which Bourdaloue 
ſhould write the firſt head, and Maſſillon 
the fecond: Perhaps a ſilll more perfoct 
diſcourſe would be one in which they 
ſhould not appear apart, but their taſents, 
melted together, ſhould as it were mu- 
tually penetrate each other, and the logi« 
cian ſhould at the ſame time write vie 
pathos and ſenſibility, 9 '4 77 3 

We onght not to conceal, that all the 
ſermons of our eloquent acadbmician, as 
well as his Petit Gartme, are accuſed of 
the fault of frequently preſenting in the 
ſame page only a ſingle iden, varied, ins 
deed, with all the richneſs of expreflion; 
but, by its fundainemtal uniformity, ſotho- 

what dragging in ite enunciation, ' The 
D2 ſame 


— 


__ 


4 
ſame criticiſm has been made upon Seneca, 
but with more juſtice : that writer, ſolely 
ambitious of - aſtoniſhing his reader by the 
profuſion of wit with which he overwhelms 
him, becomes the more weariſome, as he 
ſeems to weary. himſelf by a pompous diſ- 
play of riches, which he collects on all 
ſides with manifeſt effort, Maſſillon, hav- 
ing his heart ſolely filled with the intereſt 
of his hearer, appears to preſent before 
bim in many forms the truth he wiſhes to 
' impreſs upon him, only through fear leſt 
he ſhould not engrave it deeply enough on 
his ſoul. Not only, therefore, do we par- 
don him theſe tender repetitions, but we 
feel obliged to him for the motive which 
has multiplied them : we , are convinced 
that they proceed from one who delights 
in the love of his fellow-creatures, and 
whoſe overflowing and ren room 
for expanſion. 571 21 

It is ſurpriſing that the French PENS 
whe poli ſo eminent an orator, ſhould 
$51; IF > not 
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not once have nominated Hm to preach 
in their aſſemblies. He never deſired this 
honour, but left to moderate capacities 
and ambitious tempers a petty glory of 
which he had no need. He was even 
rarely choſen a member of the Aﬀetably ; 
and readily confented, as he' faid, that pre- 
lates leſs attached than himſelf to reſidence | 
ſhould have 'recourſe to this decent excuſe 
for intermitting it. The marked indif- 
ference © which” his epiſcopal ' brethren 
ſeemed to diſplay towards him, was nei - 
ther intentional on their parts, nor even 
voluntary : it was the obſcure work of 
ſome men in place, who, from motives 
worthy of them, ſecreily kept Maſſillon 
out of the view of the court, not as an in- 
triguer, for they knew him too well to be- 
lieve him one; but as an illuſtrious and 
reſpected prelate, whoſe ſuperiority, viewed 
too near, might have ſhone with a luſtre 
Which fadrines of infliel 1 
can never bear. But what a loſs to ſuch 

D 3 bc 


636 
zn auditary was a preacher ſuch as Maſe 
ſillon? What cauld be a more intereſting 
topic than to addreſs the aſſembled princes 
of the church on the. auguſt duties im. 
poſed on them by their dignity; on the 
great, examples expected from them by 8 
whole people; on the right they may ac: 
quire from the ſanctity of their character 
and of their lives, to ſpeak the truth ta 
kings, and to lay at the foot of the throng 

the complaint af the innocent and the 
oppreſſed? Could it be thought that 
Maſſillon was unworthy, to treat ſo grand 
2 ſubject, or was it rather feared that he 
would treat it with too much eloquence? 
This great orator, either before or after 

becoming. a. byhop, pronounced ſome fu» 
veral - orations, the merit of which was 
eclipſed by that of - his. ſermons, If he 
had not that inflexibility which proclaims 
the truth with harſhneſs, he had that cans 
dour which does not permit to diſguiſe it, 
Even 1 the praiſes which. in theſo 
diſcourſes 


( 39 ) 
diſcourſes he grants. to decorum, or per- 


haps to truth, the ſecret judgment of his 
own heart, concerning the. perſons whom 
it was his office to celebrate, efcapes. from 
his natural frankneſs, and ſwims on the 
ſurface, as it were, in ſpite of himſelf; and 
it is apparent on reading them, that theres 
are ſome of his heroes whoſe hiſtory: he 
would rather have .compoled than theix 
eulogy. | 

Once alone a failure of r 
pened to him on preaching. Deceived by 
the mortification this flight accident cauſed 
him, he thought it would be much better 
to read than to repeat his ſermons, We 
venture to differ from him in this paint. 
Reading forces an orator either to re- 
nounce that free action which is the ſoul 
of the pulpit, or to render it ridi- 


culous by an air of preparation and ex- 


aggeration which deſtroys its nature 
and tiuth. Maſſillon ſeetmis bimfelf to 


have been ſenſible that the greatelt refit 
D4 ig 
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In an oratorical diſcourſe, with regard to 
effect, is, that it ſhould appear produced 
on the ſpot; without any trace of preme- 
ditation ;- for when he was aſked, which 
of his ſermons he thought the beſt, he 
replied, . that which I recolle& "the 
. beſt = % 

Though by taſte 4 a devoted to 
Chriſtian eloquence, he ſometimes, by 
way of relaxation, exerciſed his faculties 
upon other objects. It is afferted that he 
left in manuſcript a life of Corregio. He 
could not have ſelected for his ſubje a 
painter whoſe talents were more analogous 
fo his own ; for he himſelf was, if the ex- 
| preſſion may be allowed, the Corregio of 
orators. It may be added, that as Cor- 
regio had formed himſelf by opening a 
new track after Raphael and Titian, 


He might, however, mean by this * nat 
Fas it was beſt becauſe beft recollected, hut that i it 
bad impreſſed Er moſt upon his memory becauſe it 
was the belt, Tant ? 


ſo 


(-4r ) 
ſo Maſſillon, who had alſo found out a 
new walk of pulpit eloquence, might have 
ſaid, on comparing himſelf to other 
orators, . 
the pictures of other Nene I too am 
a painter.“ 2 Wo 
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ON THE 


EULOGY OF MASSILLON. 


NOTE L 


IT has been objected to this remark, that 
if the orator had pronounced his exordium 
after the diſaſters of the prince's advanced 
age, he could not have made uſe of the 
words, * Happy the king who never fought 
© but to conquer,” &c. This criticiſm 
is very juſt; and Maſſillon muſt certainly 
have been obliged to give another turn to 
his exordium. But what a ſublime parallel 
he might have made between the paſſed 

glories 


( 4. 

glories of Lewis XIV, 1 
fortunes; and how pathetically he might 
 haye concluded by applying to the unfor- 
tunate monarch . theſe, canſoling words: 
” REES 3 
Mad. de Caulanges, in a letter to Mad. 
de Sevigne, makes a very judicious nes 
flection on the ſpecies of ſucceſs: which 
Maſſillon experienced at court. He 
© ſucceeded,” ſays the, © at Verſailles as he 
did at Paris; but one who ſows at court 
* often ſows in an ungrateful ſoil; -far 
they who are much moved with ſers 
% mons are already cunrerted, and the 
* reſt wait for grace, often. without im- 
< patience : the impatienoe e 
« be 9 5 


NOTE n. 3 
Tux excellent anſwer of Lewis XIV. to 
a preacher who bad grolsly marked him 


out in a ſermon delivered in his mA. 
I 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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is well known: 1 ant willing to taks 
* my ſhare in che ſermon, but I do not | 
« like to have ir made at me.” It has 
been faid that even Bourdalbue exceeded 
the bounds in this point ; and that during 
the time of the king's amour with Mad. de 
Monteſpan, he ventured from the pulpit 
to remind the monarch of David's adul- 
tery with Bathſheba, by addreſſing to him 
the words of the prophet Nathan, Thou 
«art the man.“ It is difficult to believe 
that Bourdaloue ſhould ſo far have carried 
his apoſtolic boldneſs ; and ſtill more, that 
his brother Jeſuits ſhould-have approved it. 
They did not pique themſelves on preach- 
ing the goſpel ſo rudely, eſpecially at 
court. This pretended. anecdote has 
doubtleſs been invented in order to ho- 
nour Lewis with his ſuppoſed reply: 
6 He has gere! his duty, let us do ours. - 


| At leaſt i It is certain, that whatever he ſaid, 

he did nothing, for he kept | his miſtreſs, 

The duke of Orleans, when in the pleni- 
tude 
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tude of his power as regent, treated with 
a nobler indifference a fanatical Janſeniſt 


of Amiens, who had preached againſt 


him in his village. Why does the man 
trouble himſelf about me?” ſaid he; 
&« [ do not belong to his pariſh.” It was 
with this ſame clergyman that the cardinal 
de Noailles remonſtrated on the violence 
of his zeal. © A little more prudence, 
0 good fir!” ſaid the prelate to him. 
* My lord,” anſwered the prieſt, © my 


« extechifm” has long taught me that 


* prudence is one of the cardinal virtues.” 
F< . "TY a5 + 


NOTE III. 


Aon the many ſtrokes of 1 | 


of ſentiment, and even of courage, which 
adorn theſe admirable diſcourſes, we ſhall 
ſele& only two paſſages, which may afford,, 
eſpecially at the preſent time *, matter for 


many reflections. The ey” fire, 
« which princes owe to their people, is the, 


. 2 rn 
Printed in 787. <1} 


& liberty 


- 
— — = 
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E berty of the laws. You recognize, 
&.it is true, God alone as above you ; but 
@ the laws ought to have more authority 


é than yourſelf, You do not rule over 
20 flaves, but over a free and warlike na- 
tion, as jealous of its liberty as its fide - 
14 lity, and whoſe ſubmiſſion is the more 
* to be relied on, as it is founded on love 
« for its maſters. Kings can do what 
* they pleaſe with this people, becauſe 
« their affection and fidelity ſet no bounds 


* to their obedience ; but kings ' ſhould 


% themſelves limit their authority, and 

© require from this obedience no more 
< than the laws permit them to demand, 
E otherwiſe they do not reign over their 
& ſubje&s, but ſubjugate them. . . . . It is 
not the ſovereign, then, fire, but the 
« law, which ought to reign: you are only 
< its miniſter and firſt depoſitary. . ... . + 
« Sovereigns became leſs potent when they 
« wiſh to be more ſo than the laws. 


© They loſe by attempting to gain. Every 


66 thing- 
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« thing which renders authority ofous, 
« enervates and leſſens it.” 

In another ſermon, Maſſillon thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: The ſovereign i is not an 
< idol ſet up by the people to adore it; he 
« is a ſuperintendant whom they have 
placed at their head for their ſafety and 
defence. He is not one of thoſe uſeleſi 
« deities who have eyes and ſee not, 2 
«© tongue and ſpeak not, hands and handle 
„not; he is, in ſcripture language, one 
e 24 thoſe gods who march before the 

people to guide them. It is the people 

* Me. by the divine command, have made 
* ſovereigns all that they are. Tes, fire, 
it was the choice of the nation which 
* firſt placed the ſceptre in the hands of 
& your anceſtors: the nation raiſed them 
eon the military buckler, and proclaimed 
«© them kings. The kingdom afterwards 
became theinheritance of their ſucceſſort; 
put it wasoriginallydue to the free conſent 
« of their fubjefts. Their birth alone after- 
* wards 
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te wards gave them poſſeſſion of the throne j 
« but the ſuffrage of the public firſt at- 
„ tached this right, and prerogative. to 
« their birth. In fine, as the ſource of 
© authority is derived from us, kings ought 
« to exerciſe i it for us alone.? As 


2 
, N 4 


NOTE lu. { 


; had the ſame predeceſſor in in 
the academy, and in, the, biſhopric of 
Clermont—the abbe de Louvois, Camille 
le Tellier, who had alſo, like him, been 
deprived during the life of Lewis XIV, of 
the honour of the epiſcopacy, becauſe he 
was diſpleaſing to the Jeſuits, as being 
nephew tole Tellier, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
whom they did not love. They repreſented 
the abbẽ de Louvois as a Janſeniſt; and 
the king, who did Janſeniſm the honour of 
| hating and perſecuting it, perſiſted, in re- 
fuſing a biſhopric to a man whom the Jeſuits 
accuſed, After the king's death, the 
regent nominated the abbe to the ſee of 
Clermont, 


1 

Clermont, but he did not live to enjoy his 
promotion. The regent then appointed 
Maſſillon for his ſucceſſor, as if his pur- 
pole had been to brave the prejudices of 
the late king, by ſucceſſively nominating 
all whom he had rejected. Maſſillon was 
conſecrated in the chapel of the Tuileries, 
in preſence of the young king, by cardinal 
Fleury, then biſhop of Frejus ; who, how- 
ever, diſliked him both as a diſtinguiſhed 
preacher and as an Oratorian. Butthebiſhop 
of Frejus wiſhed on this occaſionto make his 


court to the regent, and even to the king 


his pupil, who had been much leaſed 
with the Petit-Careme, and often {poke 
of it with approbation to his preceptor. 1 
NOTE V. 
A sm AR circumſtance gave rile 
to theſe conferences. Though Lewis XV. 
was · only nine or ten years of age when 


Maſſillon departed. for his dioceſe, cardi- 
nal Dubois, then all- powerful, and who 
had 


VOL. I. 
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had contributed not a little to obtain him 
his biſhopric, had given him expectations 
of being appointed preceptor to the dau- 
phin; who, however, was not then born, 
nor in the way to be ſo. Doubtleſs, a 
better choice, or one which would have 
been more approved by the public, could 
not have been made. Maſſillon, pene- 
trated with the duties which this reſpect- 
able poſt would impoſe upon him, and 
ambitious to fulfil them in a manner cor- 
reſpondent to the idea entertained of hint, 
is ſaid to have turned all his ſtudies to- 
wards this object. He neglected the ſer- 
mons which he had preached with ſo 
much ſucceſs at Paris, ceaſed to mount the 
pulpit even in his own cathedral, and con- 
tented himſelf with giving familiar and 
fimple exhortations, almoſt unpremeditat- 
ed, to the people of his dioceſe 3 which, 
though calculated for the poor, all the 
city crowded to hear. The cardinal de la 


Rochefoucauld, his metropolitan, paying 
him 


( 51) | 
him a viſit at Clermont, mentioned his 


ſurprize that he ſhould deprive his flock of 
thoſe eloquent diſcourſes which had gained 
him ſo much reputation: Maſſillon con- 
feſſed to him the cauſe; acknowledged, 
like the ſhepherd in the fable, the little 
« ſeed of ambition” he had. nouriſhed, 
which the hope of doing great good 
ſeemed to him to excuſe; and added, 
that, undeceived after the lapſe of a few 
years, he had wiſhed to reſume his orato- 
rical career, but that, from intermitting 
the habit of preaching, he had almoſt en- 
tirely loſt his memory, and found himſelf 
unable to recolle& the many ſermons he 
had forgotten. The cardinal  exhorted 
him at leaſt to reviſe his ſermons, and put 
them in a proper condition to appear in 
his lifetime, or after his death; and alſo 
to compoſe, for the inſtruction of his 
clergy, ſhort diſcourſes, which would 
coſt him little to write and get by heart, 
and would add to his fame without bur- 
2” "WY thening 
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thening his memory. Maſſillon followed 
this advice; and thenceforth annually 


_ * preached at his ſynods thoſe excellent con- 


ferences, ſo repleniſhed with ſentiment and 
devotion, which alone would ſuffice to im- 
mortalize him. | 

We have mentioned what - cardinal Du. 
bois did, and propoſed doing for Maſſillon. 
The enemies of the biſhop reproached him 
with his complaiſance towards this miniſter - 
in conſenting to be one of the prelates who 
aſſiſted at his conſecration, and in ſigning 
the atteſtation in favour of his life and 
manners, requiſite for his promotion to 
the eardinalate. He committed this fault 
through gratitude: he owed his fortune 
fo Dubois, who at leaſt had the merit of 


recompenſing his uncommon talents, 
which Lewis XIV. had negleQed. 


The 
good - nature of Maſſillon ſometimes de- 


generated into a weakneſs, for which he 
condemned himſelf, and to which he gave 
wity involuntarily. We ſhould pardon | 

2 | this 


(8) 
this weakneſs in conſideration of its mo- 
tives; and. ſhquld remember that the pops 
St. Gregory, a father of the church, who 
has been named the Great, had alſo the 
misfortune to flatter queen Brunehault, 


and the tyrant Phocas, the murderer of 


the emperor PR 4 


NOTE vi. 


Tas Jeſuits of Clermont, perhaps in 
order to detect his ſentiments and lay a 
ſnare for him, denounced to Maſſillon an 
Oratorian accuſed of preaching Janſeniſm. 
The prelate, defirous of giving a proof of 
his. orthodoxy to theſe zealous and clear- 
ſighted informers, ſent for the preacher, 
and, in preſence of two Jeſuits, ſaid to 
him; “I am affured, father, that you 
* preach a doctrin e —“ Yes, my 
lord,“ replied the Oratorian, without 
giving him time to finiſh, & I preach 
e thoſe truths which have made you a 

83 66 K; p.“ 
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& biſhop.” Maſſillon held his peace, and 


ſent back the Oratorian to his pulpit, and 
the Jeſuits to hunt out other victims. 


NOTE VIL 


. Carvinal FLRURx requeſted Maſſil- 
lon to undertake the converſion of Soanen, 
biſhop of Senez, who, on account of his 
appeal from the bull Unigenitus, had been 
depoſed by an aſſembly of ten or, twelve 
biſhops, which has been called the coun- 
cil of Embrun, and afterwards exiled to 
Chaiſe-Diev in Auvergne. Maſſillon 
wrote to this prelate, and received from 
him an anſwer ſo firm, decided, and repul- 
ſive, that he did not venture to purſue 
the negotiation, This anſwer is printed 
in the Janſeniſt life of the biſhop of Se- 
nez. The prelate bitterly complains in it 
of his former brethren of the Oratory, who 
had abandoned him after becoming bi- 
ſhops. But Maſſillon did not attach the 
| ſame 


1 


ſame importance with him to the opinions 
which had cauſed the misfortunes of this 
reſpectable old man. He thought it was 
poſſible to be a good Chriſtian and a good 
biſhop, without declaiming againſt the 
bull; rhat it was perhaps doing too 
much honour to this production, which he 
called. © leſs pontifical than Jeſuitical, to 
pay it a ſerious attention; and that the 
ſureſt way of conſigning it to oblivion. was 
to treat it with a profound ſilence, re- 
ſpectful in appearance, n in 
reality. 


NOTE VIIL. 


Ir was not ſolely the eloquence of Maſ. 
ſillon, or the reſpect inſpired by his vir- 
tues, that determined government to grant 
the ſuccours requeſted by him in favor of 
the wretched; it was likewiſe through 
the fear, (doubtleſs ill-grounded,) that 
to diſcontent him might induce him to 
turn Janſeniſt, It was not- thought fit 
E 4 that 
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that this party ſhould have to boaſt of ſ& 
illuſtrious a defender; and apprehenſions 
were entertained that his example in that 
caſe would be imitated by ſeveral of hit 
epiſcopal brethren, Cardinal Fleury, 
from this motive, treated Maſſillon with 
much regard, though he did not love him. 
Maſſillon, on his part, ſhewed equal re- 
ſpect to the miniſter, but through the 
more noble motive of thereby obtaining re- 
hef for the poor of his dioceſe. He would 
fometimes humorouſly ſay of this timid: 
policy, reciprocally practiſed between the 
cardinal and himſelf, * We are mutyally 
c afraid of each other, and each of us 
very happy to have met with a pol- 
&« troon,” He carried ſo far this © pol- 
& troonery,” which he frankly avowed, 
as not to venture to confide his ſeminary 
to his former brethren of the Oratory, 
| becauſe the cardinal aſked the preference 
for others, Maſſillon thought he had rea- 
ſon to repent this weakneſs, © I have 
ce opened 


Sa 

e opened the door to ignorance,” ſaid he, 
“ in order to have peace: I ought to 
“ have reflected, that among prieſts a0 
“ well as people, ignorance is much more 
5 to be feared than knowledge." | 

The ſame cardinal, who intereſted him- 
ſelf little in the diſplay of merit, was afraid 
of the luſtre with which Maſſillon would 
appear at Paris, were he to ſhew himſelf 
there. He therefore aſſiduouſiy precluded 
every occaſion which might bring the 
biſhop of Clermont to the capital, and 
this was an additional reafon why all the 
favours he requeſted by letter were granted 
him. It is much to be regretted that the 
editors of Maſſillon's works have not pub- 
lihed theſe intereſting letters, which, it 
is ſaid, would form a conſiderable volume. 
The following extract from one of them 
will give an idea of the miſery at that 
time ſuffered by * ws the peaſantry in 
France ; 


* It 


3 

& It is, my lord, a matter of public no- 
& toriety, that Auvergne, a province 
« without commerce and almoſt without 
de means, is, however, of all the provinces 
in the kingdom, proportionally the moſt 
& loaded with taxes. The council is not 
* ignorant of this. They are raiſed to more 
& than ſix millions (of livres), which the 
&* king would not draw from all the lands of 
Auvergne, were he their ſole proprietor. 
In conſequence, our country-people live 
in the moſt ſhocking indigence, without 
& bed, without furniture, the greater 
«© part even in want half the year of the 
„ barley or oat-bread which is their ſole 
& nutriment, and which they are obliged 
& to ſnatch from their children's mouths 
& in order to pay their taxes. 

] have the grief, my lord, of hav- 
c ing this diſmal ſpeQacle every year be- 
& fore my eyes in my, viſitations. It is, 
« my lord, a certain fact, that in all 
France there is not a people more ne- 
& ceſlitous 


( 59 ) 
tc ceſſitous and wretched than this. The 
« negroes in our iſlands are infinitely 
« happier ; for while they labour, they, 
« their wives and children, are fed and 
“ cloathed; whereas our peaſants, the 
* moſt laborious in the kingdom, are 
unable, with their utmoſt exertions, to 
“obtain bread for themſelves and their 
families, and pay their ſubſidies. If, 
in this province, there have been found 
e intendants who ſpeak a different lan- 
«* guage, they have facrificed truth and 
* conſcience to their vile intereſts. 

« But, my lord, to this general and 
* uſual indigence of our province, have 
been joined, during the three laſt years, 
« hail-ſtorms and other cauſes of ſterility | 
* which have completed the deſolation of 
e the poor people. The laſt winter, eſpe- 
„ cially, has been ſo dreadful, that if we 
% have eſcaped famine, and a general 
«© mortality, which ſeemed inevitable, it 
8 . exceſs and 

«* fervour 
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te fervour of charity which perſons of all 
& ranks have diſplayed in averting theſe 
& evils. The country was entirely de- 
„ ſerted, and our towns could ſcarcely 
& ſuffice to contain the innumerable mul- 
6 titude of wretches who came to ſeek 
6 their bread. The traders, the long 
* robe, the clergy, all gave us ſuccour 
« you yourſelf, my lord, influenced the 
* royal bounty to advance us ſixty thou · 
% ſand livres. It was through theſe aids 
& alone that half our lands, the whole of 
* which were deſtined to lie fallow from 
te the exceſſive dearth of grain, were ſown. 
The price of corn is now reduced to leſs 
* than half what it was; but the poor 
ce people who, in order to procure ſeed, 
% were obliged to borrow money of the 
&« king and individuals, and to buy grain 
at an exorbitant price, will now be 
“ obliged to ſell three times as much in 
« order to reimburſe the advances made 
* them; ſo that they will fall back into 

: &« the 
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« the ſame gulf of wretchedneſs, unleſh 
« your Eminence ſhould have the charity 
« to grant them this year ſome conſider- 
« able abatement of the impoſts which the 
4 bare are about to regulate.” 

A very reſpectable prelate now ſiotng 
affirms that the biſhop of Clermont did not 
confine himſelf, in his letters to the car» 
dinal, to the ſolicitation of relief for the 
poor in his dioceſe, but that he ventured 
ſometimes to reproach him on public 
matters. He has read a very eloquent 


and pointed letter, which the biſhop wrote 


to the miniſter on the injuſtice of the war 
of 1741; and even a charge which he had 
drawn up in conſequence, and had ſent to 
the cardinal. This charge has not been 
printed in the collection of the works of 
Maſſillon. Probably the cardinal perſuaded 


him to ſuppreſs it, which is much to be 


regretted. It would have been curious to 
ſee how the prudent Maſſillon could con- 


ciliate, in chis paſtoral * his reſpect 


for 


— — — ——— — — — — - 
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for the monarchical authority, with his 
ſentiments on the actual conduct of admi- 
niſtration ;—his love for his king, with 
his ſtill greater love for humanity and 
juſtice, which appeared to him alike 
outraged by the war in queſtion. 


EULOOGY 


OF THE 


ABBE DE SAINT PIERRE. 
— — | 


(Crates lannivs-Carres DE SAINT 
Pixx RE was born in 1658, at the caſtle of 
St. Pierre in Lower Normandy. We have 
no account of his early ſtudies, nor do we 
regret our ignorance ; ſince the firſt ation 
by which he is known to us, is an inſtance 
of ſingular generoſity, more intereſting 
than the prizes which. he did or did not 
obtain in his claſſes. The geometrician 
Varignon, who has fince acquired diſtinc- 
tion by his mathematical works, at that 
time led an obſcure and indigent life at his 


native city of Caen. He frequently went 


to 


\ 
' 
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burb of St. Jaques, where he ſettled him- 


Pierre, whoſe own income amounted only 


eight hundred livres, took from it three 
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to the diſputations at the college of that 
place, where he had gained the reputation; 
which he afterwards held very cheap, of 
a ſubtle and formidable diſputant. The 
abbe de St. Pierre, who ſtudied in the 
fame college, became acquainted with 
Varignon, and held many diſputations 
with him on the frivolous queſtions which 
were the ſole and wretched philoſophy of 
the time; and ſuch a reliſh did he acquire 
for his ſociety, that he reſolved to take 
him to Paris, where they both were likely 
to meet with inſtruction of a ſuperior 
kind. He hired a ſmall houſe in the ſu- 


ſelf with the geometrician his countryman. 
But as Varignon, who was abſolutely de- 
ſtitute of fortune, had occaſion for a fixed 
maintenance that he might devote himſelf 
to his favourite ſtudy, the abbẽ de St. 


to the very moderate ſum of one thouſand 


I hundred 


Cs 

hundred, which he gave to- hls friend. 
The manner in which he made this do- 
nation greatly enhanced its value. I do 
not,“ ſaid he, © give you 'a penſion, 
e but a bond, in order that you may not 
ebe dependent upon me, but may leave 
* me and take up your abode elſewhere, 
« whenever you become tired of me.” 
The abbe, who has been charged with 
being deficient in ſenſibility, diſplayed, at 
leaſt, as appears from this inſtance, a deli- 
cacy in his friendſhips and benefits, which, 
rare as it is, alone confers a title to the 
gratitude of the heart, though the benefits 


themſelves command a return of ſervices. - 


He had even what is better than this de- 


licacy, he had the ſimplicity which does not 


ſtudy for it? and the merit, ſo unuſual to 
benefactors, of attaching no value either to 
his gifts, or to the noble manner in which 
he beſtowed them. Generoſity towards 
his friends was a real neceſſity which his 

worthy ſoul _—_ 0 gratify ; and if he 
VOL. Is appeared 
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appeared to obhge them with a ſort of in- 
difference, it was becauſe it was indifferent 
to him whether he gave or received, 
Thus, he uſed to repeat with peculiar plea- 
ſure that charming anecdote of honeft 
la Fontaine, who, being preſſed for debts 
which he was unable to pay, made him- 
ſelf perfectly eaſy in the ſecurity one of 
his friends had given for him, and ſaid, 
with all the ſimplicity-and frankneſs of a 
good heart; © He has given his word for 
« me; he muſt pay; I would do as oy 
4 in his place“. 

The abbe de St. Pierre, and Varignon, 
mut up in their ſolitude, and no longer, 
as at college, condemned to the ſtudy of 
a philoſophy worſe than ignorance, ſoon 
renounced the pitiful ſport of ſcholaſtic 
ſparring. As ſoon as their ſound under- 
ſtandings had been opened to objects of 
real value, each, on his part, engaged in 
uſeful and intereſting purſuits; Varignon - 


* 


* See NorTe I. at the end of the article. 
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in geometrical ſtudies ; St. Hierro in thoſe 
relative to politics and morals. Fontenelle, 
their countryman and friend, ſometimes 
paſſed two or three days with them; and 
has himſelf, at the diſtance of more than 
| forty years, deſeribed the pleaſures he 
taſted in this ſmall ſociety, ſo truly deſerv. 
ing the name of philoſophical. © It was 
« with extreme delight,” ſays he, © that 
« we met; young as we were, full of the 
« firſt ardour for knowledge, perfectly 
© united, and, what we then, perhaps, 
« did not enough conſider as an advan- 
<« tage, little known.“ It was thus (we 
may incidentally remark) that the ſage 
Fontenelle, one of thoſe who have enjoyed 
the greateſt ſhare of literary fame, ſpoke 
at ſixty, while in the full enjoyment of his 
reputation, of the unenyied happineſs of 
being unknown ; and thus that he recol- 
lected the ſweet and peaceful obſcurity of 
his early youth, with a regret which will 
not cure a ſingle man of letters of the 

1 2 dangerous 
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dangerous ambition of meriting glory and 


envy *. 
Though the abbe de St. Pierre had little 
cultivated the art of writing, yet his pro- 
found knowledge in French hiſtory, and 
eſpecially his aſſiduous ſtudy of his native 


. language, leſs, indeed, as an orator and 


man of taſte than as a philoſophical gram- 


marian, opened to him the gates of the 


French Academy, where he was admitted 
on March 3d, 1695. As he had not the 
ſlighteſt pretenſions to eloquence, he might 
have been glad to have obtained the aſſiſt- 
ance of one of his aſſociates in compoſing 
his diſcourſe at admiſſion, which would 
not have been unexampled ; but he was 
of opinion that duty obliged him to draw 
it up himſelf, without any aid from bor- 
rowed wit. Fontenelle, to whom he 


ſhewed it, propoſed the retrenchment of 
certain careleſs phraſes, and a general 
heightening and animation of the ſtyle. 


See Nor II. Bs 
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« My diſcourſe then,“ ſaid the abbé, 
« appears to you 'a very middling per- 
© formance ; ſo much the better, it will 
e be more like the author:“ and he 
made no alteration. It was repreſented to 
him, that he ought, to take a longer time to 
his taſk ; for he had aſſigned to it no more 
than four hours. Diſcourſes of this 
&« kind,” he replied, © for any public 
« utility they are of, deſerve no more 
« than two hours; I have given four to 
mine, which I think very decent. 
Become member of a ſociety the. prin- 
cipal obje& of which is the culture of ſtyle, 
he did not on that account. think himſelf 
obliged to beſtow more care on his man- 
ner of writing. He compoſed many 
works, in which, ſatisfied with the ſup- 
poſed excellence of the matter, he was 
totally negligent as to the dreſs. He was 
not, indeed, inſenſible of the value of or- 
nament, or of its neceſſity in order to en- 
gage a number of readers; but he thought 

F 3 his 
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his talent did not lie that way; and he 
was unwilling to attempt to force nature, 
leſt the uſeleſs efforts he might make for 
that purpoſe ſhould occupy the time con- 
ſecrated to his beloved moral and political 
ſpeculations. Hearing one day an amiable 
woman expreſs herſelf with much grace 
on a frivolous topic; „ What a pity,” 


he cried, © ſhe does not write what 'I 


„ think!“ 

He was perſuaded that an author, zea- 
lous to do good, could not too often re- 
peat what was important; and he too 
cloſely conformed to this principle. A 
perſon ſaid to him, I find excellent 
„things in your writings, but they are 
& too often repeated. le deſired in- 
ſtances, and nothing could be more eafy 


to be produced. You have then re- 
* tained them in your memory, obſerved 
the abbẽ; © this was the very reaſon for 


* See NoTE LIL. 
« which 
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« which I repeated them, and I did right, 
“ for otherwiſe you would have forgotten 
« them.” He was contented that theſe 
repetitions ſhould be laughed as, provided 
they were at the ſame time quoted; and 
he conſoled, or rather congratulated him 
ſelf, on the pleaſantry they excited, with 
the ſatisfaction of having, compelled his 
readers to retain an uſeful. truth. Utility 
was, indeed, the ſole aim of his labours. 
Never any author, even among thoſe who 
profeſs themſelves moſt indifferent to fame, 
was leſs occupied with his own glory, or 
leſs ſuſceptible. of the moſt ſecret illuſions 
of ſelf-love. He did. not reſemble that 
devout writer, who, while he loved to 
ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his works, always 
ſubjoined to the applauſe he received, 
* God is to be glorified for it;“ which 
he thought a ſufficient exerciſes of bumi- 
lity . The abbe de St. Pierre's ſimplicity 
was leſs pious, but mate genuine; it was 


See Nora IV. 
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neither humility nor modeſty, but pure' 
neglect of his own intereſt, without even 
pretending to the honour of the ſacrifice. 
He will not be accuſed of 'having aug- 
mented the number of thoſe who talk of 
philoſophy without practiſing it; and who, 
as he was accuſtomed to ſay in his familiar 
but expreſſive phraſe, © chant the ſervice 
„of the convent, without obſerving its 
& rules,” 

Inacceſſible as he was to the pleaſures 
and vexations of vanity, the affection near- 
eſt the hearts of moſt men, he will perhaps 
be pardoned for having been little ſenſible 
to the pains occaſioned by the other affec- 
tions. Very different from that ſtoical 
quack, who, in the midſt of his tortures, 
cried out, with a diſtorted countenance, 
that bodily pain was no evil, the abbe re- 
garded it as the moſt real of all evils, and 
the only one which reaſon can neither 
blunt nor divert: he called it the only one 
which, in his eſtimation, had an intrinſic 

yalue, 
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value, while that of all others was purely 
numerary. In fine, the deſire of ſeeing his 
fellow-creatures happy, and contributing 
by all his feeble efforts to make them ſo, 


was ſo predominant in his ſoul, that it al- | 


moſt extinguiſhed all other feelings. If 


he underwent the reproach of never hav-' 


ing tenderly loved a fingle perſon, it was 
becauſe he cheriſhed all men without dlſ. 
tinction. He excepted, or rather he for- 


got, no one but himſelf ; and they who 
accuſed his benevolence of being cold and - 


methodical, at leaſt could not tax it with 
being ſolitary and perfonal. He further 
thought, that the charity of a wiſe man, 
with reſpe& to others, ought not to be 
limited to their relief under ſuffering, but 
ought to be extended to that indulgence 
which they ſo often require for their faults, 
their errors, and their abſurdities ; that 
if one of the moſt melancholy effects of 
old age is to inculcate from day to day a 
worſe opinion of mankind, experience 

I ought 


1 | 
ought at the ſame time to teach compaſſion 
for their weakneſſes ; and that the motto 
of the virtuous man is compriſed in theſe 
two words, © give and forgive.” 
Little ſolicitous to pleaſe his readers, 
whom he thought ſufficiently repaid by the 
utility of his works, he was ſcarcely more 
ſo to render himſelf agreeable to the ſo- 
cieties into which he was admitted. He 
brought to them few charms or refources 
for converſation, and was endured rather 
than fought after. Perceiving once that 
he was a ſupernumerary in one of thoſe - 
brilliant circles which we call, ſometimes 
improperly, good company; I per- 
6 ceive,” faid he, © that you are tired 
& of me, and I am ſorry for it; but1 

„take great pleaſure in hearing you, and 
WE... * 1 Wel * to en- 
« joy it.“ 

If he contributed a ſmall ſhare to b. 
cial intercourſe, it was neither through 


ſterility nor contempt, but through a good- 
natured 


( 75 ) 
natured principle ſeldom met with, the 
fear of fatiguing his auditors, © When 
« I write,” he would fay, © no one is 
« forced to read me; but they whom [ 
e ſhould force to hear me would con- 
« ſtrain themſelves to appear at leaſt to 
“ attend, and that is an effort I wiſh to 
« ſpare them as much as I can.“ Not 
flattering himſelf with being able to do 
more, he avoided giving diſpleaſure; and 
not only waited to ſpeak till he was in- 
vited, but never ſpoke except on the topics 
with which he was beſt acquainted.  Be- 
ſides his political information, which was 
very extenſive, his memory was ſtored . 
with many facts and anecdotes, which he 
told well, though with great ſimplicity, 
and eſpecially with the moſt exact truth; 
for he would have ſcrupled to alter the 
leaſt circumſtance, though for the ſake of 
making his ſtory more pleaſant or intereſt- 
ing. No one is obliged to be amuſ- 
* ing,” he would ſay; © but he is, not 

Ws 
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« to deceive.” They who had the pa- 
| tience and juſtice to liſten to him did not 
; repent their complaiſance, and were often 

| unexpettedly repaid for any effort it might 
| 


have coſt them. A very ſenſible woman 
having held a long conference with him 
on ſerious matters, received a ſatisfaction 
from it that ſhe could not forbear warmly 
expreſſing, 5 I am a bad inſtrument,” 
returned the modeſt philoſopher, © on 
% which you have played ſkilfully. ? 
He loved and fought the ſociety of wo- 

men, although, through modeſty as well 
as principle, he was far from aiming at 

any conqueſts over them. He found 
them poſſeſſed of more patience than the 
men in enduring him, and more indul- 
gence for the importunity of his viſits. 

Perhaps, alſo, that radical and excuſable 
inclination always felt for the ſex, acted 
upon him without his being ſenſible of it, 
and deceived him as to the motives of * 
— he gave them. 


A place 


18 | | 

'A place at court which he ventured to. 
accept *, obliged him ſometimes to make 
it his reſidence. His friends were con - 
vinced that he could not accommodate 
himſelf to ſuch an abode z but they were 
miſtaken, Without being diſcontented 
with the tranquil life he had led in what 
he termed his cot of the ſuburb of St. Ja- 
ques, he found ſomewhat more reliſh in a 
life of a little diſſipation, It made an ad- 
dition to his enjoyments ; at leaſt he 
thought ſo, and that was ſufficient. We 
may nevertheleſs admit, that, by thus un- 
neceſſarily changing place, he expoſed 
himſelf too lightly to the hazard of repent- 
ance. Could he be ignorant, that every 
wiſe man who finds his lot eaſy and tran- 
quil, though not delightful, ought to think 
himſelf better treated by fortune than the 
human condition gave him reaſon to ex- 
pect? Our ſage, therefore, for a moment 
ceaſed to be one, when he ſhewed a diſ- 


* Sce Nor V. 


truſt 


„ 
truſt of chat deſtiny which had given him 
no cauſe to complain, and ſported with 
his happineſs in the hope of 3 
ing it. 
We ſhould exceed the limits of an eu- 
logy, were we to copy the mere liſt of the 
writings of the abbe de St. Pierre, whoſe 
works, collected, form from twenty-five to 
thirty volumes. Theſe writings, it muſt 
be confeſſed, were little read at the time 
of publication, and are now leſs fo. 
Every circumſtance has concurred to 
throw them into diſcredit : with reſpe& 
to the matter; ideas ſometimes ſingular, 
ſometimes impraQticable, ſometimes tri- 
fling ; and truths which, though not com- 
mon at the time' he wrote, are now be- 
come trite and threadbare :—with reſpect 
to the manner, ſtill fewer attractions; pro- 
lixity, want of method, negligence of 
ſtyle, and even a peculiarity of ſpelling 
which alone would render the peruſal irk- 
ſome. But that paſſion for the public 
| od 
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good which every where inſpires the au- 
thor, pleads in his favour to well-diſpoſed 
minds. Sometimes even this noble. paſſion 
ſheds energy and warmth on his ſtyle; 
and if his pen is never elegant, there are 
paſſages in his works which prove that 
eloquence may proceed from the ſoul 
alone. Foreigners, who feel leſs than 
ourſelves the defects of the writer, and 
hence more fairly appreciate the merit of 
the citizen and the ſage, entertain thg 
higheſt eſteem for him, and reproach us 
for our injuſtice towards him, The 
French tongue is indebted to him for one 
precious word, that of bienfai/ance, (bene · 
ficence,) the invention of which is juſtly 
due to a man who ſo well practiſed the 
virtue expreſſed by it. He was alſo the 
author of another term, which did nat at 
firſt equally ſucceed, as being leſs intereſt» 
ing to humanity, but which begins to 
come into favour, as very happily expreſſ- 
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ing one of the principal foibles of man, 
| eſpecially of the French nation; it is the 

word gloriole, ſo well adapted to that 
childiſh vanity, which, owing its birth 
and nurture to the moſt futile objects, 
lives only upon the lighteſt fume, con» 
tinually prompt to evaporate. * 

Occupied in all his writings in ca 
ing freely, though without ill-humour, 
every thing injurious to that public good 
which was the ſole object of his wiſhes, 
our philoſopher declared himſelf the de- 
termined enemy of war, of exceſſive taxes, 
and the eternal vexations inflicted by force 
upon weakneſs. He perpetually exhorts 
| princes to prefer to the vain ſplendous of 


congqueſt, that ſolid applauſe which is ob- 


tained by the virtues uſeful to mankind; 
« and which, ſays he, compared to 
the fatal luſtre of arms, is like a ſtate 
* of ſound uninterrupted health, com- 
& pared to the noxious intoxication of 
« violent pleaſures.” He was, however, 


perſuaded, 


1 | 
perſuaded, notwithſtanding -his love for 
peace, that the civil wars of the Romans, 
with all their horrors, had been leſs de- 
ſtructive than the tyranny of a Tiberius or 
a Nero; fince theſe wars at leaſt inſpired 
men's minds with an energy which-tyranny = 
annihilates; and ſince thoſe injuries are 
moſt felt which cannot be retaliated; 
One day, in his preſence,” a perſon made 
uſe of that phraſe ſo often applied by ſer- 
vility to ſovereigns unworthy of the throne, 
that kings are gods upon earth: I know 
e not,“ he replied, © whether ſuch beings 
“as Caligula and Domitian were gods; 
&* I only know that they were not men.” 
On another occaſion, mention was made 
before him of thoſe actions of elemency 
and humanity which have ſometimes 
eſcaped from tyrants, and which they have, 
as it were, permitted themſelves to prac- 
tiſe inconſequentially. I doubt not,” 
ſaid he, * that all the good they did was 
e highly celebrated during their lives; 
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« it is only a pity that their people knew 
6“ ſo little of it.” But the more he de- 
teſted oppreſlive and tyrannic power, the 
more he reſpected lawful authority en- 
lightened by wiſdom and juſtice. He 
often repeated that excellent maxim of 
Francis the Firſt—that © ſovereigns com- 
© mand the people, and laws the ſove- 
« reigns.” He particularly delighted to 
quote theſe admirable words prefixed to 
one of the edits of Theodoſius, as the 
motto of all virtuous. and equitable” mo- 
narchs : © It is a confeſſion worthy of the 
«. majeſty of the prince, to declare him 
&« ſelf bound by the laws, ſo much does 
“ our authority depend upon theirs; and, 
&« jn reality, to ſubmit ſovereignty. to the 
« Jaws, is greater than the ſovereignty it- 
„ ſelf; by the preſent edict, therefore, as 
“ an oracle, we indicate to others what 
« we conſider as not permitted to our- 
&« ſelves.” | 7 


In 


In proportion to the hortor which the 
abbẽ de St. Pierre entertained of adulation 
laviſhed upon wicked power, he was in- 
dulgent to the praiſe of humane and bene» 
ficent princes ; eſpecially of thoſe who, 
ſtill young, with all the ingenuouſneſs of 
new and unoſtentatious virtue, and no leſs 
hating flatterers than ſenſible to the love 
of their people, may be encouraged by the 
expreſſion of that love to continue to de- 
ſerve it. But whatever pleaſure, faid 
he, © I may receive from the praiſes of 
« good princes, either in books, where 
* I always a little ſulpect their truth, or 
« jn their courts, where I ſuſpect them 
« ſtill more, I am never ſatisfied till I Baur 
them repeated in the villages a enR, 

That of his works for which he bore 
the greateſt affeQion, was his © Plan of a 
*« perpetual Peace between all monarchs, ' 
and of a kind of ſenate of Europe formed 
for the conſervation of that peace,- which 


* ce Nori vii. 
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he named the European Diet.“ This 
plan of the peace and diet he ſent to 
cardinal Fleury, with five preliminary ar- 
ticles. © You have forgotten,” replied 
the cardinal, <* one eſſential article, which 
&« ig, to ſend a company of miſſionaries in 
&« order to diſpoſe the hearts of the con- 
& tracing printes in favour of this peace 
& and diet.” A Dutch ſhopkeeper made 
perhaps a better anſwer to the abbe, by 
taking for his ſign a burying-ground, with 
the inſcription, © perpetual peace.“ Yet 
a writer diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence * at- 
tempted ſome years ſince to revive this pro- 
jet, by decorating it with all the ſplen- 
dour of his ſtyle. The work, however; 
produced little more effect in this dazzling 
dreſs than it had done in the modeſt garb 
of its firſt author f. Nothing is beau · 
& tiful but the truth; and the misfor- 
tune of theſe metaphyſical projects for the 


2 Jean Janes Rouſſean. 
+ See Note VIII. 
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good of the people is, that they ſuppoſe all 
princes to be equitable or moderate; 
which is, to ſuppoſe in men of uncon- 
trolled power, and filled with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of that power, often unenlight- 
ened, and always beſet with flattery and 
| falſehood, thoſe diſpoſitions which legal 
reſtraint and the fear of cenſure ſo ſeldom 
produce even'in fimple individuals. Who- 
ever, in forming ſchemes for the good of 
mankind, does not take into his calcula» - 
tion human paſſions and vices, only fills 
his imagination with a pleaſing chimera. 
For this reaſon, a miniſter of refined un- 
derſtanding uſed to call the abbẽ de St. 
Pierre's projects, the dreams of a worthy 
man. Would to God, however, that 
they who govern were ſometimes to dream 
like him! One of theſe dreams, for in- 
ſtance, which would well deſerve to be 
realized, is the diſintereſtedneſs of men in 
place—a n yo * n exhort- 
ones. dn ih ire 997 
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Always in earneſt, but ſometimes in. 
cautious in his projects and views, he 
wrote againſt the celibacy of the prieſt · 
hood; and how far ſoever we may be 
from approving his aſſertions on this head, 
we owe it to his memory to diſplay at leaſt 
the purity of his intentions. He was ap- 
prehenſive that this law, well- meant as it 
might have been, had cauſed ſome of thoſe 
who were ſubjected to its reſtriftions, and, 
who, “ after all,“ ſaid he, were men, 
to ſupply, by an illicit commerce the priva- 
tion of a lawful union. He eſpecially: 
thought it hard upon the country clergy, 
uſually without ſociety to ſweeten their 
toils, that they ſhould be debarred ſuch a 
comfort. We ſhall not examine how far 
he himſelf extended the ſtrictneſs of his 
morals in this delicate point; at leaſt he 
affirmed that he had always reſpected the 
conjugal tie. “ I have,“ ſaid: he, “ very: 
e exactly obſerved all the precepts of the 
“ decalogue, particularly the laſt; I have 
| * never 
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c never taken the ox, the aſs, the wife, 
“ nor even the handmaid, of Fo N 
% bour.” 

Ir his profeſſion did not permit him to 
enjoy the ſweets of marriage, in recom- 
penſe he practiſed a rule which he often 
inculcated, that they to whom this engage- 
ment is interdicted ſhould, as good citizens, 
take upon themſelves the education and 
ſupport of ſome poor or forſaken children, 
eſpecially of thoſe who, left orphans from 
their birth, have no other reſource but 
public charity. He intereſted himſelf in 
the nurture of ſome children of this claſs; 
but in their education he gave nothing to 
vanity or opinion, and conſulted only the 
ſolid advantage. of theſe unfortunate ob- 
jets. He would not have them taught 
the languages, dancing, muſic, or any of 
thoſe accompliſhments which may he 
termed the luxury of education z but he 
made them learn ſome uſeful trade that 
might ſecure them againſt want. Even 

G 4 among 
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among theſe, he choſe ſuch occupationg 
as, being of indiſpenſable neceſſity, muſt 
ever ſubſiſt, and therefore cannot fail to 
afford a ſubſiſtence to thoſe who follow 
them, He would on no account ppt any 
of his adopted children to one of thoſe 
trades depending on faſhion or caprice, 
the annihilation of which he foreſaw 
from the calculations he was inceſlantly 
making; for the good abbe had calcu- 
lated the epoch at which every prejudice, 
error, or folly, among mankind, was to 
| eeaſe; and a ſingle inſtance will ſerve to 
give an idea of the certainty of his ſpecu - 
lations. He did not heſitate to predict, 
that a time would arrive when, according 
to his own words, the ſimpleſt Capu- 


te chin would know as much as . the 

& ſhrewdeſt Jeſuit.” Ui. efty 
He regretted only that this happy RY 
would be very flow in coming, in conſe 
quence of the baneful cauſes conſpiring to 
retard it, Caſting his eyes with forrow 
over 
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over the multitude of ages which, from 
the firſt exiſtence of man, have been loſt 
to the cultivation. of: the human under- 
cipally to the deſpotiſm under which ſo 
many nations have groaned, and which he 
regarded as the natural, the neceflary, and 
vigilant foe of knowledge and illumination, 
In fact, if a ſlave chained up in darkneſs is 
ſuffered to ſee the light, his firſt motion 
will be to look upon his fetters, and his 
next, to diſcover where they may be 
broken, The abbe added, that if ſome 
tyrants through vanity had ſhewn a little 
favour to the ſciences, it was on the condi- 
tion that they ſhould not deſcend to the 
people; and Dionyſius of Syracuſe, be- 
ſtowing fugitive careſſes upon ſome tra- 
velling philoſophers, did not appear to him 
more attractive than that Chartreux, 
which a ſtranger admired for the great 
beauty of its ſituation; yes, ſaid one 


of the monks, © for paſſegers.” 


Our 


1989 

Our philoſopher gave an additional rea- 
ſon for the ſlowneſs with which nations de- 
come enlightened :' it was, that the bulk 
of mankind have no opinions of their own, 
but follow, like ſheep, received preju- 
dices ; and, moreover, that they who are 
formed to think for themſelves ſeldom 
have the courage to do ſo. © Wiſe men,” 
ſaid he, © reluQantly and through weak. 
* neſs plodding on in the beaten path, 
“ comply, even while they deſpiſe. them, 
c with the maxims of the multitude, 
* which afterwards gain ſtrength from 
their example, and receive back from 
te them the authority which they recog · 
« nized.” He affirmed, that this puſil- 
lanimous fear of ſhocking vulgar notions 
had ſpread to thoſe topics on which in⸗ 
dividuals have the moſt acknowledged 
right to think for themſelves, ſuch as the 
objects of literature and taſte *, He main- 


* See NoTE IX. 
tained, 
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tained, that the apprehenſion of making 
enemies, or at leaſt of receiving inſults; 
had compelled thouſands of writers to pay 
homage to prejudices which they knew to 
be hurtful to the cauſe of letters; ſuper» 
ſtitiouſly to adore what they ought to have 
honoured indeed, but with diſcernment 3 
prudentially to applaud productions of me- 
diocrity which had acquired the public 
protection; in fine, to employ all the in- 
genuity in avoiding to ſpeak their real 
thoughts, which they ſhould have em- 
ployed in ſpeaking them. While he la- 
mented this weakneſs, the abbe might 
have ſuggeſted its remedy : this would be, 
that every man of letters ſhould leave be- 
hind him a /aft Yeftament, in which he 
ſhould ſreely explain himſelf concerning 
the works, opinions, and perfons, which 


his conſcience ſhould reproach him with 
having flattered ; and ſhould aſk pardon 
of the age for treating it with only a ow 
humous ſincerity. 8 


Notwith- 
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- Notwithſtanding the union of ſo many 
cauſes to keep men in ignorance, the abbẽ 


was, however, convinced that a progrels, 
greater or leſs, was actually making to- 

wards improvement, on all ſubjects, and 
in all conditions. He feared not to an- 
nounce to orators and poets a coming age 
of ſeverity and reaſon, in which little ac- 
count would be made of eloquence, and 
ſill leſs of poetry, aud thoſe works would 
be lightly eſteemed which ſhould not join 
the utility of inſtruQion to the charms of 
ſtyle. Once there was read in his pre- 
ſence one of thoſe compoſitions which 
have no merit but the pleaſure they afford, 
and which, therefore, however applauded. 
in our time, are, according to his ſyſtem, 
to obtain little fayour from our great- 
grandchildren. As he ſeemed to liſten to 
it much more coldly than the reſt of the 
audience, and even to beſtow an occaſional 
ſmile on it, he was aſked what he thought 
of the work? „Why,“ ſaid he, it is 
& fill very fine.“ 
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As oratory had ſo few charms in his 
eyes, it is no wonder that the moſt ad- 
mired ſermons were in his eſtimation mere 
declamations, in which, according to him, 
the preacher's ſmalleſt object was to con- 
vert his hearers. Improving, therefore, 


upon the idea in Nicole's treatiſe “ On the 
« method of profiting by bad Sermons, 
and including all preachers in his'reforms, 
he drew up a ſcheme, intitled, A Plan 
« for rendering Sermons uſeful This 
title, really more piquant from its ſim- 
plicity than if the author had meant a jeſt, 
was not thought ſmart enough by one of 
thoſe who amuſe themſelves with drawing 
np titles for books; and he changed the 
innocent propoſal of the abbe de St. Pierre 


into © A Scheme for rendering uſeful, 


Preachers, Phyſicians, Farmers of the 
* Reyenue, Monks, Journals, and Horſe- 
Chant wt dtd bolioge 


* * 


The 
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The French Academy, which the abbe 
regarded as a kind of lefler adoptive 
country, had a ſhare in the patriotic au- 
thor's plans of reform. He wiſhed that 
our admiſſion-harangues, which were /in 
his time condemned to the excluſive topic 
of cold panegyric, ſhould be diſcourſes full 
of elevation and energy, in which reaſon 
ſhould be combined with eloquence, ſim- 
plicity with good taſte, dignity with fer- 
your, and noble praiſes with uſeful truths: 
he wiſhed that the ſubjects of our prizes of 
eloquence ſhould no longer be, what they 
were during almoſt a century, texts of 
ſermons; but that they ſhould be con- 
ſecrated to the eulogy of thoſe celebrated 
characters who have done honour to the 
nation by their abilities and virtues; and 
that theſe eulogies ſhould ſerve as the 
frame or pretext for important leſſons, 
ſuggeſted by the ſucceſſes, or even the 
failures, of theſe great men. This pro- 
ject of the abbẽ has not been a dream like 


. : 
the reſt, He might ſay to his academical 


aſſociates, were he to return among them, 


„Of all my fellow-citizens, you alone 
« have deigned to hear me;“ and he 
would felicitate himſelf on ſeeing his views 
ſo happily fulfilled by the eloquent pane- 
gyriſt of Dagueſſeau, Sully, and 3 
and by his worthy ſucceſſors *. 

A declared enemy to all thoſe errors 
which debaſe and diminiſh the human 
ſpecies, the Muſſulman religion was the 
object of his particular averſion ; leſs on 
account of its abſurdity than the declared 
ſupport it affords to ignorance, and all the 


modes of brutalizing its people. At the 


ſame time he lamented, with all the can- 


dour of his character, that fatal blindneſs 
which has ſo often injured Chriſtianity, 
by inſpiring an indiſcreet or barbarous zeal, 


to ſerve or avenge it. Feeling equal hor- 
ror and contempt for fanatical 422 


See Nor xt. 14. 
tors, 
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tors, he propoſed at the ſame time 6 
ſhut them up as madmen, and to expoſe 
them on the ſtage as objects of ridicule: 
He thought that, in theological contro- 
verſies, ſometimes ſo futile, and always ſo 
dangerous, which too often diſturb the 
church and the ſtate, a wiſe government 
ought ſtrictly to cloſe the mouths of thoſe 
who excite or continue them. The ex- 
hortation of the abbẽ (an uſeleſs exhorta- 
tion indeed !) to theſe turbulent diſputants, 
was comprized in two words der 
ſilence 


1 


The good abb&, in this inſtance, ſeems to have 
forgotten both his philofophy and his equity. Why 


ſhould perſons be debarred from engaging in con- 


trovetſies on topics which they think important, be- 
cauſe another may think them futile? From the 
theory of the Chriſtian religion, theological truths 
muſt be deemed the moſt important of all; and 2 
true philoſopher, whatever be his own opinion, will 
not conceive himſelf entitled to diate to others 


what they are or are not to think matters of con- 
' ſequence. 


— My 
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If among ſo many eftimable deſigns of 
this zealous philoſopher, ſome notions 
juſtly. reprehenſible occur, and others 
which ſuppoſe a degree of perfection in 
buman nature that probadly it will never 
thoſe who reſemble him, that in vain ſhall 
the virtuous man aſpire to be an inſtrument = 
of good, if he have not that eilightened 
patience which knows how to wait for the 
proper moment; and that, with the moſt 
jauduble intentions, a perſom may in two 
ways injure the cauſe of truth, either by 
ſubſtituting error for it, or by preſenting 
it before its ſeaſon, It belongs to the 
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ſequence, The abb&'s excuſe muſt be, that living in 
a country where full and free diſcuſſion on all ſub- 
jects which authority had decided upon was prohi> 
bited, he ſaw no good that could ariſe from ſuch 
partial diſputation as was permitted : nor had he 
learned from experience, that no ſort of literary con- 
tention is dangetous to the public. , where youu 
A e | 
VOL, I, wiſe 
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wiſe to judge the abbẽ de St. Pierre on 
both theſe heads; but it belongs alſo to 
the good to pardon thoſe faults into which 
he might be drawn by his love for man- 
kind. Humanity, whoſe claims he knew, 
and whoſe rights he defended, may ſay to 
him, if the application be permitted, what 
the God of mercy ſaid to the female ſi- 
ner: Thy fins, though many, are for. 
given, becauſe thou haſt loved much.“ 
May Religion, to which humanity is ſo 
precious, ſet her ſeal to this indulgence! 
may ſhe ratify, wi with reſpect to our aſſociate, 
that kind of motto which he has placed at 
the end of moſt of his works, . 
6e to the beneficen t. 


His principles of government, good or 
bad, had rendered him adverſe to thoſe 
adopted by Lewis XIV. He had the im- 
prudent frankneſs to expreſs his ſentiments 
concerning them, not vith malignity, of 
which he was incapable, but Pres, with 
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' three or four years after that king's death, 
He forgot, that truth, which. ought only 
to ſpeak in reſpectful terms to princes 
when living, ſhould alſo obſerve a pruden- 
tial regard towards the aſhes of a prince 
juſt departed. The author's unreſerved 
freedom raiſed a violent ſtorm againſt him. 
An academician whom Lewis XIV. had 
exiled and diſgraced *, and who, there- 
fore, had no reaſon to fear the reproach 
of exceſs of gratitude towards that mo- 
narch, thought he performed an act of 
generoſity, of decency, or of juſtice, in 
avenging the memory of a king, whoſe 
rigour to- himſelf he ſeemed to forget. | 
He brought the book to the academy, 
ſhuddered as he read the paſſage in which 
the manes of the defun@ ſovereign were 
attacked, communicated his emotion to 
his aſſociates, and inſiſted on the puniſh- 
ment of the author. The abbe wrote to 


Cardinal de Polignac. , 
H2 _ the 
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the ſociety, and aſked permiſſion to defend 
himſelf before he was condemned. Hig 
requeſt was rejected by a great majority, 
on the ground, that if he ſhould come for 
the purpoſe of retracting, his retractation 
would be ſecret, and confined within the 
limits of the ſociety; whereas his offence 
had been public. Doubtleſs, it would not 
have been decent in the Academy, after 
having beſtowed ſo much incenſe on 
Lewis XIV, while living, to refuſe juſtice 
to his ſhade, and to bury in the ſame 
tomb their gratitude and eulogies. But it 
alſo apparently would have been juſt to 
join to the merited expreſſions of homage 
to their king, the regards claimed by 2 
 fellow-member of diſtinguiſhed virtue and 
integrity, and to have heard from his own 
mouth his apology, his ſorrow, or his 
condemnation. This was not the opinion 
that then prevailed. Of twenty-four 
members who compoſed the affembly, 
four only gave their voices for the hear- 
Cs" 2 ing 
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ing of the culprit. Theſe were, the vir- 
tuous Sacy, the philoſophers la Motte and 
Fontenelle, and the reſpectable abbt 
Fleury, who, having with ſo much truth 
written eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, knew that 
councils never refuſed. to hear heretics, 
and did not think himſelf bound to ſhew 
a more punctilious reſpect for the glory of 
the king, than the church had ſhewn for - 
the glory of God. The favour, or the 
juſtice, requeſted by the abbẽ de St. Pierre 
being thus refuſed him, a ballot was taken 
to determine his puniſhment z and all the 
balls, one excepted, concurred for exclu- 
ſion from the academical fittings. This 
prudent and cautious in his writings and 
converſation, but firm and decided in his 
actions, thought it his duty to proteſt, at 
leaſt racitly, againſt a rigour which ap» 
peared to him precipitate, M. de Sacy, 
an intimate of the abbe de St. Pierre, was 

H3 circum- 
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circumſtance obliged Fontenelle to declare 
himſelf the guilty perſon; and no one dared 
to riſe up againſt a crime which ſeveral 
reproached themſelves with not having 
dared; to commit. Fontenelle has more 
than once ſaid, with his philoſophical - mo- 
deration, that he was a. little ſurpriſed not 
to have had a fingle accomplice on this 
- occaſion, But the animoſity againſt the 
abbe was at that time. ſo great, and was 
headed by men ſo formidable, that ſome 
indulgence may ſeem due 'to the want of 
courage among his friends. They who 
would moſt rigorouſly refuſe this indul- 
gence are, perhaps, the perſons who them- 
ſelves would moſt need it in ſimihar * 
cumſtances. 
As the abbé de St. Pierre bad been 
ſolely excluded from our meetings, with- 
out being declared to have forfeited hit 
place, his chair at the Academy remained 
empty during the reſt of his life. Un- 
corrected by this diſgrace, perhaps even 
feeling 
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feeling himſelf more free in conſequence 
of it, he continued to ſpeak and write 
with the ſame liberty concerning the pre- 
ſent and paſt adminiſtration. The govern- 
ment ſuffered him to go on, in the hope 
that he would not be read ; and the home- 
lineſs . of his ſtyle ſerved as a paſſport to 
the boldneſs of his ideas. 

That ſound and tranquil-reaſon which 
had ever regulated his conduct, accom- 
panied him to the tomb. - He died at the 
age of eighty-five, on April 29,"#743; full 
of confidence in the Supreme Being, and 
with the calmneſs of a man who had faith- 
fully accompliſhed the great law of the 
goſpel love to God and to his fellow- 
creatures. On being exhorted, upon the 
eve of his deceaſe, to make an addreſs to 
the by-ſtanders, ' he anſwered, as Patru 
had done in his laſt moments A dying 
« man has little to ſay, when he does not 
« ſpeak nenen. 9.85 
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NOTES 
on THE 
\ RULOGY OF THE 
ABBE' DE SAINT PIERRE. 


NOTE I. 


THE friend of la Fontaine here alluded 
to was M. de Maucroix, canon of Rheims. 
For the honour of letters, this inſtance of 
ſimple and honeſt confidence among its 
votaries does not ſtand alone. Menage 
relates, that Coſtar, finding himfelf dif- 
trefſed for money at the eve of the de- 
cifion of a law-ſuit on which the whole of 
his little property depended, wrote to him 
in theſe words: If I loſe my ſuit, I 
give you notice that I mall be ruined, 


and that you muſt reckon upon having 
« me 


C ws } 


te me to maintain for the remainder of my 
« life.” Happy the man who deſerves to 
receive ſuch a letter mm. Bo pt 


fortune! " 


NOTE Il. 


To the ſociety compoſed of Fontenelle, 
the abbẽ de St. Pierre, and Varignon, was 
ſometimes added a fourth man of letters, 
alſo of the province of Normandy, . the 
abbe de Vertot. Carried away in his 
youth by the fever of devotion, he had 
begun with turning Capuchin; afterwards, 
releaſed from his vows, he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Belles-Lettres, and 
one of our moſt eſteemed hiſtorians. 
* We four,” ſays Fontenelle, © fpoke a 
« large ſhare of the different languages of 
© the republic of letters, and the ſubjedts 
* of this little ſociety were diſperſed into 
* all the academies.“ 
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NOTE III. 
Avon whom he often viſited po- 
ſeſſed in a ſuperior degree the talent of 


ſpeaking with grace and imagination, pro- 


vided ſhe were ſuffered to ſpeak alone, and 
for. a long time together; but the loſt_her 
excellence as ſoon as the. monologue was 
converted into a dialogue, The abbe de 


St. Pierre was aſked what he thought of 
her? „ She appears to me,” ' faid_ he, 


cc to dance well, but not to know how to 

& walk.” He was little better fatisfied 
with our books than with our canxerſa- 
tion : : _ moſt of thoſe he read ſeemed to 
& Auf elegantly and lightly embroidered. 
c In mine,” he added, * the ſtuff i is good 
t and ſtout, but it wants che embroi⸗ 


« dery. 
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NOTE IV. 


On this ſabjet v we may quote a paſſage 
in one of Mad. de Sevigne's letters. Aﬀter 
having given a detail of a converfation be- 
tween Lewis XIV. and the Janſeniſt Ar. 
naud d' Andilly, father of M. de Pom- 
ponne, one of that king's miniſters, ſhe 
adds; The king has told this g ood old 
« man to come often. and ſee him, as a 
« man illuftrious on all accounts. He 
« has ſpoken a whole day in admiration 
* of him. As to M. d'Andiliy, he is 
oy tranſported, and cries from time ta 
time, feeling the need he has of it, 
« I muſt humble myſelf. P hiloſophy 
takes pleaſure in remarking theſe little 
eſcapes of ſelf. love, which are, in fact, very 
excuſable, but are pleaſantly maſked under 
the language of Chriſtian piety. | 
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NOTE V. 


Tr1s place was that of firſt almoner to 
the ducheſs of Orleans, mother to the 
regent. He called it © a ſimple benefice,” 


probably becauſe he had little to do with 


its functions. His poſt, however, obliged 
him ſometimes through decorum to ſhew 
himſelf at Verſailles. Though his viſits 
there were neither long nor frequent, a 
prelate who met him one day in the gal- 
lery, thinking to be very ſmart upon him, 
cried, «© What an abode for a philoſo- 
* pher!” Think you,” he replied, 
te that it is more ſuitable to a biſhop?” 

This retort reſembles the well-known an» 
ſwer of the poet Piron to the prieſt Deſ- 
fontaines, notorious for his immorality, 
who, on ſeeing the poet one day magni» 
ficently habited, exclaimed, © What a 
& dreſs for ſuch a man!” Piron replied, 
« What a man for ſuch a dreſs !”? 


* 
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NOTE VI. 


Ir is faid that the word bienfaiſance is 
found in writers much more ancient' than 
the abbẽ de St. Pierre; but it had re- 
mained buried with them; and the abbẽ 
may be regarded as its true creator, hav 
ing brought it again to life, and natura- 
ized it. The abbẽ d'Olivet, a great ene» 
my to all innovations, could not endure 
this word, and very ſeriouſly reproached 
a young man of genius, the abbe de Lille, 
for having uſed it in the title of an ode 
written for the Academy's prize, He 
might have pardoned the word in wu 
of the thing. 


NOTE vn. 
Our academician, who ſo openly de- 
clared himſelf againſt war and exceſſive 
taxes, was not leſs the avowed enemy of 


religious intolerance; af the perſecution 
which 


* ( tio ) 
which is its conſequence, and of uſeleſs 
expences paid for out of the ſubſtance and 
tears of the people. He looked upon 
arbitrary power, and its accompanying 
evils, as the greateſt diſgaſe of a govern- 
ment. Among the weak or ferocious ty» 
rants who have borne the name of kings 
or emperors, he aſſociated to the Neros 
and Domitians of antiquity, Lewis XI. 
Charles IX. and Philip II. In general, 
though not diſpoſed to think ill of man- 
kind, he had little prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of princes. He thought that man was 
good by nature, but that nature was de- 
praved by education in the greater num- 
ber of ſovereigns. If he too highly re- 
ſpected legitimate authority to beſtow on 
kings the groſs and injurious epithet which 
Homer affixes to them, J9nwueſSopos Bar 
arvs (© people-devouring king”); he was, 
| however, reſerved in granting them thoſe ' 
praiſes which are ſo often laviſhed upon 
them, and which, according to him, ge- 
EY nerally 
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nerally ſerved only * to encourage 1 

« ful wickedneſs.” : 
Notwithſtanding. e of his phi. 
loſophical judgments on monarchs, equally 
remote from ſatire as from flattery, be 
knew how ta make exceptions in favour 
of the ſmall. number of princes who have 
merited them. He rendered to all, dead 
as well as living, what he thought their 
due, and was able to diſtinguiſh know- 
ledge and abilities in them as in-the reſt 
of mankind. He had ſeen the firſt years 
of the celebrated monarch who has ſince 
acted ſo great a part in Europe; and he 
ſaid to a philoſopher, juſt returned from 
„England, and going to Pruſſa, Lou 
“ have been ſeeing a nation much ſupenor 
* to its king; you are going to ſee 2 
* king much ſuperior to his nation.” 
But at the ſame time he appreciated with 
the moſt rigorous freedom thoſe ſovereigns 
who appeared to him to have violated his 
levere maxims concerning the facred du- 
ties 
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ties impoſed by a throne. Lewis XIV, 
was one of thoſe whom he moſt accuſed 
of failure in theſe duties; whence he 
ſhewed little favour to the memory of that 
prince, though he had been obliged, as he 
faid, to praiſe him through etiquette in hi 
admiſſion- diſcourſe. His opinion of Lewis 
XIV. is eſpecially diſplayed in his“ PV. 
* litical Annals, where he expoſes in 
detail, and almoſt with bitterneſs, all the 
evils which he thought Lewis the Great 
had brought upon his people. Yet, loudly 
as the abbé declared himſelf againſt the 
vices and errors of this king, he at the 
fame time juſtified him reſpecting ſome 
faults of which he was accuſed, but which 
appeared in a different light to him. Fot 
example; he by no means blamed the 
ſerious air of this prince, which others 
termed royal ſullenneſs ; he thought this 
haughtineſs of demeanour neceſſary to a 
king of the French, in order to make 
himſelf reſpected by ſo frivolous a nation. 

One 
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One of the molt eſtimgble works.of the 
abbe.de-St, Pierre relates to the difference 


between the great man, and the illu/rious 
man, He applies the epithet i//yſtriows. to 
one who lias only performed actions of 
ſplendour ; and that of great, to one who 


has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by extraordinary 
acts of virtue, or has rendered. great ſer- 


vices, to humanity. Ati the bead of his 


great men are placed Epaminondas, Scipio, 
and Deſcartes 3! of whom he prefers Epa - 


minondas to Scipio, and - Deſcartes to 
Epaminondas z/! taking for granted what 
was then ſuppoſed, that this philoſopher 
had taught nothing but truths. He con- 
demns the death af Cato, not for the bad 
reaſon given by ſp many doctors, that it 
was an act of cowardice, but; becauſe it 
was not the moſt advantageous thing he 
could haye done for the republic. He alſo 
blames Fenelon for having, as. he. thinks, 
repreſented his Telemachus a8 a 2p 
man ⸗ whoſe only paſion- i dom 
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this criticiſm -he might, upon his--prin- 
eiples, have given a. much better reaſon 
than „ that a man cannot always ſuhfiſt 
G; on 4 ſingle taſte. , figs 11 0 e 

The love of war, faid our philoſophical 
academieian, finds but too much eneou- 
ragement in the hearts of ambitious 
princes, for this cruel; but cogent reaſon; 
that if they are ſucceſaful in their enter. 


prizes, the advantage and glory are theirs; 3 


but if their arms are unfortunate; their 
people are almoſt the ſole ſufferers! 
„ And what,” - added he, « are the 
1 people. in the eyes of | moſt rulers? 
, 46 True it is, that the multitude them · 
6 ſelves ſtupidly favour - - the darbarbus 
4 pride of warlike princes, by latiſhing 
4 their admiration on laurels dyed with 
« blood and tears, While they ſcarcely 
« notice beneficence and juſtice in theit 


<« ſovereigns. For this too the abb 
«the 


bare a reaſon, which © was, that 
0 people, ſharing 1 with their kings in the 
« dangers 


—_ | 
t dangers of war, and often undergoing 
% them alone, conceive that they are 
« ſharers in the glory; whereas the glory 
« of a juſt prince being purely his own, 
« leſs intereſts the vanity of a nation, 
« though it ſo much more contridutes to 
« jtg OI 1581 1 


NOTE vn. 1 


Tux abb was not far from l 
himſelf the inſufficieney of this diet, his 
propoſed remedy againſt human paſſions. 
| He ſometimes uſed to ſay, ſpeaking of 
ſchemes that ended in nothing, as fruit- 
« leſs as a council :”? could be then rely 
more upon his European diet than upon 
theſe diets of Chriſtendom, and expect 
more good from a ſenate of monarchs than 
from a ſynod of prieſts? But notwith- 
ſtanding the little ſucceſs he hoped from 
his zeal, he thought himſelf obliged to 
lay before the public, views which appeared 
to him uſeful, at the hazard of never ſee- 

12 ing 
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ing them executed. He was perſuaded 
that every virtuous and enlightened man 
who ſubmits to become a member of any 
ſpecies of government, whether popular, 
monarchical, or even defpotic, owes fo 
his fellow:freemen or fellow-flaves the aid 
at leaſt of his knowledge, if he can give 
none more efficacious; and that his coun- 
try, whether natural or adoptive, has a 
claim upon him for all the good he can do 
it. He would not have imitated that phi- 
loſopher, tod / prejudiced an enemy of 
monarchy, who being entruſted, in a dic- 
tionary of morality, with drawing up the 
article Citizen, cut it off with theſe two 
words, © Citiæenſee Republic.” 
He was by no means an approver of the 
three maxims ſo much extolled by old 
monks,. as the. means of ſecuring their 
quiet and happineſs ;—* to let the world 
« go on as it pleaſed; always to ſpeak 
« well of his reverence the prior; and to 
do one's duty in @ middling way: yet 
5 he 
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he agreed in the excellent policy and pro- 
found philoſophy of the third precept. 
4 a midaling way!” he obſerued 3 * un 
« admirable rule for thoſe who prefer 
their on eaſe ro the public good, and 
te who, having learned by experience all 
« the malice of mankind, hate doncluded 
« from it, that we ſhould fuffll. dur da- 
« ties neither ill enough to deter de blame; 
« nor well enough to extite envy. 10 
He had the ſame opinion concerning the 


ſaying of an ancient, that © two laws go- 
« yern the world, that of the ſtrongeſt, 
„and that of the moſt? crafty. Y==* I 
„ have,” {aid be, but too well experi- 
enced the truth of this melancholy aſ- 
« ſertion; but, were I to live ages, I 
© could never bring myſelf-to acquieſce 
* in it; and I cannot habituate myfelf 
© to ſee nothing in this. wretched world 
* but e and flaves, — and 
6 . M ri at rf 1 80 
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alleviate, if not entixely to aboliſh, the ty. 
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Though the abbe de St. Pierre's project 


for the advantage of humanity proved in 


general only waking dreams, yet one of hit 
effects, which was, his Memorial on the 
* eſtabliſhment of à proportional. Taille. 
This piece greatly contributed at [leaſt to 


ranny of arbitrary taxation in France. 
een en eee eee, 
b e 13 


or 2 | 

Tux blind ſuperſtition for antiquity; ex · 
hibited by ſo many writers, had, accord- 
ing to the abbẽ, no other: ſource in the 


greater part of them, than the fear of 


ſhocking received opinions, by a refuful 
not to pay them due honour, but blindly 
to worſhip them, To juſtify his affertions 
concerning this idolatry, he uſed to relate 
the ſtory of a painter who, in preſence of 
ſereral maſters in the profeſſion, ſeverely 
criticized 
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criticized a pictute of Raphaels before 
which they were ſtanding in extaſy; At 
his objeftions were much ſtronger than 
neſtly ſaying; Shall I confeſs what I feel, 
« my friends - All- that this genileman 
ic has ſaid is true; but it is hot wo cuſtom 
ce to ſay ſo. * This is what one tight 
« affirm,” added the abb, * of ſo many 
errors ſtupidly embraced; by ſome and 
« politically. admitted by others. He 
compared theſe errors to pills taken with- 
out chewing, which otherwiſe-no-one could = 
ſwallow ; and, purſuing this compariſon, 
he aſſerted, that there are few of our-dec> 
ſions into which an many prejudices- do 
not enter as there are drugs in theriaca. 
ee NOTE NN 
Hz thought to render ſermons more 
profitable by rendering them beter ; and 
his idea for this | was, to oblige 
pulpit 
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pulpit orators to preach- up nothing-due 
his favourite virtue of denz, Il og 

 neral, he was of opinion" that tHe tnoſt uſe; 

ful eſtabliſhments had vccaſion or refomm 
and he compared them 10 clooeks, which 
from time to time require cleaning und 
re- mounting. In his works may be alſb 
found his projects for reducing religion 
to what he called % gſential, that is; to 
morality j for ſuppreſſing almoſt: all *He 
feſtivals, the number of which he confi. 
dered as the nutriment of vice and idleneſi 
among the common people; and for 
allowing the people the liberty of working 
even on Sundays, after they had ret 
« dered to the Supreme Being the par 
&« ticular worſhip whieh he had thought 
proper to reſerve for himſelf an that 
% holy day.“ 

It is impoſſible not to applaud all that 
the abbẽ de St. Pierre ſays againſt - haſty 
[monaſtic yows, and againſt the abuſe then 
permitted, of: ſuffering them to ba taken 
11 Oo at 
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at the age of ie He profefied chime 


ſelf highly pleaſed with: an :expiteffion. of 
Segrais, - who termed the rage fdr tufning 
monk, ** the. ſmallpox of the wind 
* ceſpecially,“ ſaid the abbẽ, M this 
* rage; was, in my youth, the diſeaſe of 

“ almoſt all boys en leaving college. 
4 A myſelf,” be added, *-was attacked at 
ſeventeen with this. religious ſmallpox, 
] preſented myſelf before the father- 
* prior of the Reformed Premonſtraten- 
% fans; of. Ardennes, near Caen; but, 
« happily for thoſe 10ho ſhall profit. by my 
4“ works, he doubted whether my health - 
* would permit me to ſing long enough 
* in the choir ; and; ſent me to oonſult 
4 an old phyſician of the caſtle of Caen, 
* who told me that my conſtitution was 
* too delicate. I have, therefore, had 
this diſorder; hut it was only a chicten- 
% pr. On this - ſubje& he relates the 
who, having had the migfortune of becom- 

12 ing 
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ing ea | Capuchin at ſeventeen,” and wftct: 
warde 4 Carthafian: grew: wearied' of bid 
cloyfter, "fled; Nl Ae, Murren 
nan; turtad Mahemetun then, to regain 
the favour: of the Catholic ehufeh, be- 
trayed the ſultan, his benefaQor, by dell 
wering to the Auſtrians a detachment' un- 
der his command, in a War between the 
emperor Leopold and the Turks“ This 
monaſtic fervour, ſo tranſitory and 6 fatal 
in its conſequenees took: poſſeſſion ofthe 
abbe de Vateville after he had beard -2 
ſermon on hell, which the preacher hal 
painted in the moſt horrible-colours's' 2 
matter for reflection on the terrible. eſſecti 
which: certain religious objects may pro- 
e weak 8 . 
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1 NOTE: 1. 00 

HE — babe 
Inſtitution of the French Academy, of 
which, in his opinion, cardinal Richelieu 
had made © an inſtrument of flattery und 
3 66 ſlavery.” 
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have avolded even all pretext for the 


bitter reproach brought again us by ſome 
cauſtic writers, © of having iaſected al 
Europe with the incenſe we have burned 
before our idols. He wiſhed that 
our academical harangues ſhould ceaſe to 
be © repertories of compliments,” and * in- 
« fipid collections of formularies; and 
ſhould not reſemble, according to Def. 
cartes eompariſon, thoſe ſolemn 'maſſes, 
in which the officiant, after having per- 
fumed the whole aſſembly with his incenſe, 
concludes | with being perfumed in his 
turn. It was his particular deſire that 
theſe diſcourſes ſhould ſkilfully and covertly 
attack all thoſe prejudices which oppoſe 
the progreſs of light, and which it might 
not be ſafe directly to confront ; that by 
this ſilent and nen — men's 
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minds might be prepared to throw off the 
yoke of prejudice; that the ſubjects of 
our prizes of eloquence ſhould -be: conſe- 
crated to the eulogy of the eminent men 
of the nation; that the aſſemblies ap- 
pointed to diſtribute theſe prizes ſhould be 
2 kind of ſtates- general of literature, to 
which the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of 
every claſs ſhould be invited; and that 
the monarch himſelf. ſhould deign to ho- 
nour them with his-preſence, In, a word, 
the abbe wiſhed the French Academy to 
take for its motto this ſentence of Pliny: 
« If we cannot do things worthy of being 
& recorded, let us at leaſt write what is 
„ worthy of being 1 read,” 


His work on the. reform of the * 
demy calls to mind another of his urit- 
ings, intitled, A Plan for rendering 
% Dukes and Peers uſeful.” This title, 
which would have been a fatire in the 
mouth of any other author, was in him 
ny the plain and ſimple expreſlian of lis 

ſentiments. 
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ſentiments. He had other * projects for 
« rendering uſefulꝰ parliamentary re- 
monſtrances, bad books, wr rae and 
_ catechiſmsz ; tl 


enn . 


However deſirous he was of ſeeing ſome 
of his patriotic and- benevolent views ac- 
compliſhed, he fo little expected to enjoy 
this happineſs, that he expreſſed ſome ſa- 
tisfaction when jocularly told, that fome 
of his projects would be executed in five 
or ſix centuries. On this occaſion he 


uſed to. repeat the common _ 
* detter - * than never“. 


NOTE XII. 


vol AR relates, that having aſked 
the abbẽ de St. Pierre, a few days before 
his death, what he thought of his ap- 
proaching end? He repel, « As of a 
“ journey into the country.“ The Aca- 
Gays after his death, treated him with 


ſome- 
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ſomewhat more indulgence than they had 
done his fellow in misfortune, the  abbe 
Furetiere. With reſpe& to the latter, it 
had been determined that the Academy in 
a body ſhould not perform a funeral ſer- 
vice for him, as uſual for a deceaſed mem» 
ber, but that each member ſhould pray for 
bis ſoul in private. A' ſervice was decreed 
for the abbe de St. Pierre, either by way 
of reparation for a ſuſpenſion which the 
modern Academy did not approve, or be- 
cauſe. the fault for which ' he had- under- 
gone twenty years* proſeription did not 
concern any of his brethren ; or, finally, 
(for why ſhould it be ſuppoſed that the beſt 
reaſon was overlooked,) becauſe fo vir- 
tuous a citizen did not deſerve to be de- 
prived of honours which are granted to 
ſo many men unworthy of them. But 
if he received before God and the altar 
thoſe honours which were his due, it was 
not ſo with reſpect to thoſe which he 
ought to have received in preſence of the 
Academy 
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Academy and the public. The biſhop of 
Mirepoix, preceptor to the royal children, 
and who, ſince the recent death of car- 
dinal Fleury, enjoyed moſt credit at court, 
employed that credit in obtaining a pro- 
hibition to M. de Maupertuis, the abbẽ't 
| ſucceſſor, from throwing upon the tomb 
of the deceaſed academician thoſe vain 
flowers, which, indeed, add nothing to 
reputation, but which ought to be refuſed 
to vice alone, and yet have been ſo often 
laviſhed upon her in funeral orations. 


EULOGY 
0 
JAMES BENIGNUS BOSSUET, 
| BISHOP OF MEAUX. 
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J AMES Bzxioxus Boss ur was born at 
Dijon, on September 27, 1627, of a family 
diſtinguiſhed in the parliament of Bur- 
gundy. From his childhood he devoted 
himſelf to ſtudy, with all the ardour of a 
| riſing genius, which ſeized upon and de- 
roured every thing preſented to it“. The 
Jeſuits; his firſt maſters, were not long in 
diſcovering in ſuch a diſciple the rudiments 

r "According to their cuſ- 
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tom, therefore, they employed the moſt 
artful inſinuations to attract him into their 
ſociety. By this policy they have acquired 
ſo many members celebrated in letters, 
whoſe works are at this day all that re- 
mains to the ſociety of their former ſplen- 
dour; as the little good done to their 
fellow- creatures is all that remains of ſo 
many powerful men who have diſappeared 
from the ſcene. Theſe fathers already 
flattered themſelves with adding to the 
liſt of their numerous conqueſts the name 
of the young Boſſuet, the moſt brilliant, 
perhaps, of which they would ever 
have had to boaſt ; but a very well. in- 
formed uncle who watched over him, and 
who, thoroughly knowing his inſtructors, 
watched over them too, ſuddenly put an 
end to this factitious vocation, by . 
his nephew to Paris. 

As he deſtined bimlelf to the e 
tical profeſſion, he embraced the whole 
circle of ſtudies which he thought necel- 


* fary, 
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fary, or ſimply uſeful, to this important 
miniſtry, from the interpretation of the 
Bible to that of the profane authors, and 
from the fathers of the church to the ſcho- 
laſtic theologians and the myſtic writers, 
His lively taſte, and, as it might be called, 
paſſion for the ſacred writings, foreboded 
the prelate who was to preach religion 
with the zeal,of the apoſtles, and celebrate 
it with the eloquence of the prophets. 
Among the doctors of the church, St. Au- 
guſtin was his favourite, He knew him 
by heart, quoted him perpetually, and 
always made him the companion of his 
journies. In St. Auguſtin,” ſaid he, 
« I find an anſwer to every thing.“ 

With reſpe& to the authors of profane 
antiquity, among which he already „ 
for maſters and models of eloquence, he 
gave the preference to Homer, whoſe ſub- 
lime but uncontrolled genius moſt re- 
ſembled his own. He alſo delighted in 
the peruſal of Cicero and Virgil; but he 

x2 placed 
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placed leſs value on Horace, whom he ta. 
ther judged as a ſtri& Chriſtian than as a 
man of taſte, and whoſe Epicurean morals 
effaced in his eyes the merit of the poet. 
He carried ſtill further the auſterity of his 
principles. Rigid caſuiſts, it is well 


| known, have regarded as a ſort of apoſ- 


taſy rhe liberty aſſumed by moſt Chriſtian 
poets, of employing in their performances 


the names of the pagan deities. Boſſuet 


honoured theſe inexorable doctors with 
adopting their opinion. Boileau, in his 
« Art of Poetry,“ has given the beſt reply 
that a great poet can make to ſimilar 
ſcruples; he has refuted them in harmo- 


nious verſe, The lines of Boileau are re. 


membered, and the ſentence of the rigo- 
riſts is forgotten“. The agreeable and 
philoſophical fictions of ancient mytho- 
logy, which gave every thing ſoul and 


animation, will continue, notwithſtanding 


* foe Norn i. 
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Boſſuet's decree, to furniſh great poets, 
without danger or ſcandal, with images 
always ſtriking and novel from the charms 
which they will diffuſe over them. As to 
the mob of verſifiers, whoſe needy Muſe, 
if deprived of Flora and Zephyr, Cupid 
and his wings, would be reduced to 
the extremeſt indigence, the inſipid uſe 
they make of fable in their petty produe- 
tions muſt have appeared to Bofluet him- 
ſelf rather tireſome than criminal o. 

Of all profane ſtudies, that of mathe. 
matics was the only one which our young 
eccleſiaſtic thought himſelf entitled to ne- 
glect; not through contempt, (ſuch a con- 
tempt, we do not hefitate to fay, would 
be a ſtain on the memory of the great Boſ- 
ſuet,) but becauſe geometrical truths 


The inſipidity of theſe worn-out fictions, when 
employed by ſmall poets, is perhaps more obvious 
than their beauty and effect when adopted by great 
ones, eſpecially in ſerious yorks, Trans. 
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feemed to him totally uſeleſs to religion, 
We ſhould perhaps be accuſed of being 
at the ſame time judge and party, were we 
to appeal from this rigorous proſcription z 
nevertheleſs, we muſt be permitted to re. 
mark, all private intereſt apart, that the 
theological ſtudent did not treat with dus 
juſtice and underſtanding a ſcience not ſo 
uſeleſs as he ſuppoſed to the theologian 
himſelf; a ſcience in fact ſo well ſuited, 
not to rectif/ diſtorted intellefts, con- 
demned to remain as nature made them, 
but to ſtrengthen in ſound minds that juſt. 
neſs of apprehenſion, which is by ſo much 
the more neceſſary, as the object of their 
meditations is the more important or ſabe 
lime. Could Boſſuet be ignorant, that the 
habit of demonſtrating, while it prompts 
us to diſcover and ſeize evidence in every 
thing which is capable of that proceſs, alſa 
| teaches us not to call demonſtration what 
js not ſo, and to diſtinguiſh thoſe limits 
which, in the narrow circle of buman 

= know- 
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knowledge, ſeparate broad day from twi- 
light, and twilight from darkneſs ? 

Let us, however, be bold enough to 
confeſs that the indulgent . Fenelon, in 
other reſpects ſo oppoſite to Boſſuet, 
treated mathematics with ſtill more harſh- 
neſs. He wrote in expreſs terms to a 
young man whoſe director he was, not 
« to ſuffer himſelf to be bewitched by the 
« diabolical attractions of geometry, which 

« would extinguiſh in him the ſpirit of 
„ grace.“ Doubtleſs the arid and fe- 
vere ſpeculations of this ſcience, . which 
Boſſuet accuſed ſolely of being uſeleſs to 
theology; appeared to the tender and ex- 
alted ſoul of Fenelon the bane of thoſe 
myſtic contemplations in favour of which he 
has too manifeſtly diſplayed his weaknels.. 
But if this were the crime of geometry in 
the eyes of the archbiſhop of Cambray, it 
is difficult to diſcover its guilt. 

* Seg the Spiritual Works of Fenelon, tom. ii. 
lett. 148. 


* 4 Boſſuet, : 
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Boſſuet, while he ſhewed his little eſteem 
for mathematics, did not teſtify the fame 
indifference for philoſophy, which, unfor- 


tunately for itſelf, was yet ignorant how 
much it depended on mathematical ſcience, 
He acquired a fondneſs for Carteſianiſm, 
then but juſt ſpringing to light. An un- 
derſtanding of his ſtamp, bold, extenſive, 
vigorous, and ready to take wing, but 
chained down by the reſpe&ed fetters of 
religion, felt all the value of the liberty 
which the philoſophy of Deſcartes autho- 
rizes on all ſubjects on which it is allowed 
to doubt and to think. The violent at- 
tacks which this philoſophy then un- 
derwent, even from theologians, far from 
intimidating Boſſuet, contributed perhaps, 
without his conſciouſneſs, to inflame his 
zeal for perſecuted reaſon. Already, ma- 
giſtrates, the foes of knowledge and of 
their age, had under the ſevereſt penalties 
forbidden the teaching of Carteſianiſm, 
which, however, notwithſtanding this pro- 

| hibition, 


8 
kibition, found means to eſtabliſh itſelf little 
by little, and concluded with dethroning 
its ſcholaſtic rival. Since that time, the 
philoſophy of Deſcartes, which had done 
little more than ſubſtitute. new and ſedu- 
cing errors to old and abſurd ones, has 
ſhared the fate of that of Ariſtotle, but 
without reſiſtance or effort. This philo. 
ſophy, ſo ineffectually attacked in its cradle 
by the imbecillity of power, would now 
as vainly reſort to that protection with 
which Boſſuet honoured it. It has pe- 
riſhed under our eyes by a natural death, 
and reaſon alone has effected what authos, 
rity could not do: an important, but al- 
moſt fruitleſs leſſon, to thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, not to uſe it in preſcrib- 
ing to reaſon what ſhe ought to believe, 
but to ſuffer her of herſelf to diſtinguiſh 
what it is her buſineſs to reject, and what 
to adopt. The more authority agitates 
the veſſel in which truths ſwim promiſcu- 
ouſly with errors, the more it will retard 


„„ 
their ſeparation; the longer it will delay 
that moment, which, however, will come 
ſooner or later, when the errors will of 
themſelves ſubſide, and leave a clear ſpace 
for the truths “. 

While Boſſuet fed his active underſtand- 
ing with all the objects of knowledge ſuit- 
able to a miniſter of the church, his heart, 
not leſs active, and which alſo required an 

object worthy to fill it, formed itſelf to 
piety by frequent viſits to the abbey of 
la Trappe; an abode which appears cal- 
culated to inſpire the moſt lukewarm with 
a conviction of the efficacy of a lively 
and ardent faith in rendering dear the 
moſt rigorous privations ; an abode which 
may afford even the philoſopher intereſt- 
ing matter for reflection on the nothing- 
neſs of glory and ambition, the conſola- 
tions of retirement, and the happineſs of 
obſcurity. 


See Nor III. 
I Boſluet's 
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Bofſuet's talents for the pulpit diſcloſed 


themſelves almoſt from his infancy. He 


was announced as a phenomenon of early 


oratory at the hotel de Rambouillet, where 
merit of all kinds was ſummoned to ap» 
pear, and was judged of, well or ill. He 
there, before a numerous and choſen 41 
ſembly, made a ſermon on a given ſubs 
jet, almoſt without preparation, and with 
the higheſt applauſe. The preacher was 
only ſixteen years old, and the hour was 
eleven at night; which gave occaſion to 
Voiture, who abounded in plays of words, 
to ſay, that he had never heard ſo early or 


ſo late a ſermon. 


Together with ſuch rare talents for elo- 
quence, nature had endowed Boſſuet with 
a prodigious memory. He alone, without 
reckoning many other great men, would 
ſuffice to refute the trite axiom concerning 
the antipathy between the memory and 
the judgment; an axiom repeated with 


complacency by perſans who flatter them, 


ſelves 


* 
* 
» 
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ſelves that nature has given them in 
judgment what it has denied _ in 
memory. 

Deſtined by taſte and character to 428 
in eloquence and controverſy, Boſſuet 
bore, as it were, the impreſs of talents 
ſuited to the orator and the theologian. 
The tone of the pulpit changed as ſoon as 
he appeared. To the indecencies which 
debafed, and the bad taſte which degraded 
it, he ſubſtituted the force and dignity 
which become Chriſtian morality. He 
did not write his ſermons, or, rather, he 
wrote them only in an abridged form, 
After meditating profoundly on his ſub- 
jet, he threw upon paper the 'principal 
heads ; and ſometimes he put down, one 
after the other, different expreſſions of the 
ſame thought, of which, in the heat of 
action, he ſeized that which firſt offered 
itſelf to the impetuoſity of his career. His 
printed ſermons, the remains of a prodi- 


gious number, (for he never twice 
preached 


60 

preached the ſame, ) are rather the ſketches 
of a great maſter, than finiſhed pieces; but 
this renders them the more valuable to 
thoſe who delight in ſuch deſigns to ſee 
the rapid ſtrokes and daſhes of a bold and 
free hand, and the firſt tints of creative 
enthuſiaſm, This glowing and rapturous fe- 
cundity, which in the pulpitreſembled inſpi- 
ration, ſubdued and bore along all hearers*. 
One of thoſe perſons who make a parade 
of their unbelief, wiſhed to hear, or rather 
to brave him. Too proud to confeſs him- 
ſelf conquered, but too juſt to refuſe the 
homage due to a great man, he exclaimed, 
on leaving the place, This man to me 
« is the firſt of preachers; for I feel it is 
« by him I ſhould be converted, if I were 
«* ever to be ſo.” 

In the midſt of hjs oratorical triumphs, 
Boſſuet commenced. with diſtinction his 
theological warfare, 'by the refutation of 
the catechiſm of Paul Ferry, a Proteſtant 

* See Nors IV. | 
miniſter, 
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miniſter. - This work, which announced 
a formidable adverſary to the Reformed, 
obtained from the Catholic church a re- 
ception as favourable as its author could 
hope. But what ought not to be paſſed 
over in the hiſtory of a theological diſpute, 
is, that the two champions, who were 
friends before, continued to be ſo aſter 
they had written againſt each other: a 
rare and worthy example to controver- 
fialiſts of all religions, which, however, 
will be rather praiſed than imitated, and 
would even be called ſcandalous by fana- 
tics, if the name of him who gave the 
ſcandal did not force them to ſilence. . 
The ſplendid ſucceſs of Boſſuet ſoon 
carried his reputation to court, where his 
ſermons were heard with tranſport *. 
Lewis XIV. a ſtill better judge than his 
courtiers, did not delay to give him marks 
of his eſteem more ſubſtantial than mere 
applauſes. Though the new orator of 


See Nor V. 


| Verſailles 
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Verſailles preſented a ſpectacle as novel | 


from his conduct as his eloquence, though 


he ſhewed himſelf only in the pulpit or at 
the foot of the altar, aſked no favour, and, 


like almoſt all men of great abilines, was 


neither cautious nor ſupple ; the recom- 


pence he merited came to him ſponta- 
neouſly in the ſolitude in which he lived 
at court, and the king nominated him to 
the ſee of Condom. Boſſuet, who ſaw in 
Bourdaloue a riſing ſucceſſor worthy of 
him, and formed on his own model, re- 
ſigned the ſceptre of Chriſtian eloquence 
into the hands of the illuſtrious rival to 
whom he had opened the path of glory, 
and was neither ſurpriſed nor jealous at 
ſeeing the diſciple ſurpaſs his maſter. He 
ſoon confined himſelf to a particular ſpe- 
cies in which he had neither ſuperior nor 
equal, that of funeral orations. All of 
theſe which he has delivered bear the 
ſtamp of the ſtrong and elevated mind 
that produced them ; all reſound with 

thoſe 
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bold independence, which ſeems to ſpurn 


640) 
thoſe terrible truths which the powerful 
of this world cannot too often hear, and 
which it is ſo unfortunate and culpable in 


them to forget. There it is (to uſe his 
own words) that“ all the gods of the 


« earth are ſeen degraded from their dig- 
« nity by the hands of death, and ſwal- 
« lowed up in eternity, as rivers loſe their 
c name and glory when mingled in the 
& ocean along with the moſt inconſider- 
ce able ſtreams.” If, in theſe admirable 
diſcourſes, the orator's eloquence is not 
every where equal; if he even ſometimes 
appears to loſe himſelf, he excuſes his de- 


viations by the immenſe height to which 


he ſoars. The reader feels that his ge- 
nius demands unbounded liberty for, ex- 
panding itſelf in all its vigour ; and that 
the ſhackles of ſevere taſte, the details of 


punctilious correctneſs, and the dryneſs of 
perfect regularity, would only enervate 


his glowing and rapid eloquence. His 


every 
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every kind of fetters, cauſes him ſome- 
times to negle& even the dignified ſtyle 
in his expreſſions; a happy negligence! 
ſince it animates and hurries on that vigo- 
rous career in which he abandons himſelf 
to all the vehemence and energy of his 
ſoul. 'One might ſuppoſe that the tongue 
he uſes was created for him alone, that 
even in ſpeaking the language of ſavages 
he would have compelled admiration, and 
that he only required a ſingle mode, hat- 
ever it were, for tranafetring to the minds 
of his hearers all the grandeur of his own 
ideas. Frigid and ſcrupulous cenſors, 
who, in the midſt of ſo many beauties, 


ſhould preſerve. tranquillity enough to re- 
mark a few ' ſpots; incapable . of effacing 
them, might be anſwered in the words 
of lord Bolingbroke in another ſenſe ap- 
plied to the duke of Marlborough, He 


was 'ſo great a many that I have forgot 
“ his faults.” . | N 
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- This orator, with all his ſublimity, js 
| alſo pathetic, but without loſing any of 

His grandeur ; for elevation, ſcarcely com- 
patible with ingenious refinement, is capable 
_ of forming the happieſt alliance with ſenſi- 
bility, which it renders more intereſting by 
ennobling it. Boſſuet, fays a celebrated 
writer, obtained the greateſt and moſt un- 
common of victories, that of cauſing the 
court to ſhed tears at the funeral oration 
for Henrietta of England, ducheſs of Or- 
lenz. He was himfelf interrupted by 
ſobs, as hepronbunced theſe words, which 
are impreſſed upon every one's memory, 
and are never thought too often repeated 
OO night of diſaſter, night of dilmay, 
on which, like a thunder-clap, the over- 
+ whelming news burſt forth, Madame is 
* . Madame is dead “!“ A ſofter, 
WY: . on 


«3 + 
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* Fbe different genius of either the . or 
manners of the two nations, abſolutely precludes in 


Engliſh the uſe, in a paſlage of foblimity, of that 
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but not leſs ſublime, ſtroke of ſenſibility, 


zs found in the concluding words of the 
funeral oration on the Great Conde. . It. 
was this fine diſcourſe that terminated 
Boſſuet's oratorical career; and he finiſhed. 
with his maſter-piece ; in which jt is to he 
regretted that he has not been imitated by 
ſeveral illuſtrious men, leſs prudent or leſs 
fortunate than he, © Prince,” ſaid he, 
addrefling himſelf to the deceaſed heros. 
e with you ſhall end all theſe exertions of 
ei the preacher : inſtead of deploring the | 
« death of others, I will henceforth learn: 

„of you how. to ſanſtifſy my on; 
* happy if, warned by theſe grey hairs of 
the account I am to render of my mi- 
© niſtry, I reſerve for the flock committed 
to me to be fed with the word of life, 
e the relicks of a failing voice, and of a 
—— = — rr ener 
technical deſignation of a perſon of rank, which does 
emen | 
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« dying ardour.” The affecting conjunc- 
tion preſented in this picture between a 

t man who has quitted the ſtage, 'and 
another who is ſoon to diſappear, pene- 
trates the ſoul with a ſoft and profound 
melancholy, by giving it a painful percep- 
tion of the vain and fugitive ſplendour of 
parts and renown, the miſery of the hu- 
man condition, and the weakneſs of an 
attachment to a life ſo ſhort. and *. 
rowful *. 

The brilliant reputation which Bofluet 
had acquired made the French Academy 
deſirous of poſſeſſing a man already fo 
celebrated, and whoſe name it now re- 
gards as one which honours it the moſt f. 
Lewis XIV. at the ſame time entruſted him 
with a much more important poſt. He 
judged, that one who from the pulpit dif- 
. played with ſo much force the greatneſs 
of the Deity, and the wretchedneſs of hu- 


* Sce Nors VI. | 
t He was admitted June 8, 1671. 
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manity, was the fitteſt of all perſons to im. 
print theſe truths upon the heir of the 
crown, by a methodical ſeries of private 
inſtructions. Boſſuet was in conſequence 
named preceptor to the Dauphin. Permit 
us a moment to give way to a reflection 
naturally arifing from ſo praiſe-worthy a. 
choice. The ſureſt way, perhaps, of ap- 
preciating kings, is to conſider who are the 
perſons to whom they grant their confi- 
dence, Lewis XIV. gave his ſon and 
grandſon, for governors, the two moſt vir- 
tuous men about the court, and eſpecially 
the greateſt enemies to meanneſs and adu- 
lation, Montauſier and Beauvilliers; for 
preceptors, he gave them the two moſt 
illuſtrious prelates in France, Boſſuet and 
Fenelon ; and for ſub-preceptors, Huet 
and Fleury, the one the moſt learned, the 
other the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened of 
the eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond order. If 
to theſe excellent ſelections for a. ſingle 
object, be added thoſe of Conde, Turenne, 

L 3 Luxem- 
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Luxembourg, Colbert, and Louvois 5 and 
attention be further paid to the exquiſite 
taſte with which the monarch eſtimated 
the very different talents of Boileau and 
Racine, of Quinault and Moliere, the merit 
of whom he had the honour of pointing 
out to his court, and almoſt to the ng- 
tion; a moderate ſhafe of candoyr will 
diQate the concluſion, that if Lewis XIV, 
has received too much incenſe from his 
flatterers, he alſo deſerved applauſe from 
the mouth of truth and juſtice * Bob 
ſuet, and other men of genius, whoſe 
abilities this prince worthily employed ih 
1 * Too much credit here ſeems to be given to 
Lewis for merely following the public opinion, and 
accepting the ſervices of men of acknowledged dil. 
tinction in their ſeveral walks, who were formel 
without his aid or encouragement. The exquiſite 
literary diſcernment here attributed to him, muſt cer» 
tainly be taken with abatement, fince a bad education 
had rendered him notorioully and irremediably unin · 
formed as to the firſt principles of compoſition. 
| Tran 
the. 
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the brilliant days of his glory, ought to 
obtain his pardon for ſome inſtances of-a 
leſs happy choice towards the cloſe of his 
life ; the melancholy fruits of the miſ- 
fortune of reigning, and eſpecially of grow 


ing old on the throne, 
The Dauphin's preceptor, perſuaded 
that they to whom the formidable office 
of educating a king is entruſted, are re- 
ſponſible for the welfare of the people, and 
at the ſame time convinced that for 4 
prince to become virtuous it ſuffices that 
he be enlightened, neglected no means of 
adorning the mind of his auguſt pupil 
with all- thoſe parts of knowledge which 
appeared to him ſuited to make a juſt and 
well-informed ſovereign. - With a deter- 
mination to devote himſelf entirely to ſo 
ſacred an object, he reſigned the biſnoprie 
of Condom, and received in. exchange an 
abbacy of yery moderate revenue, but ſuf- 
ficient for bis moderate defires. He pre- 
pared hinaſelf- for the education of the 
"bi dauphin 


„ 
dauphin by recommencing as it were his 
own. He reſumed thoſe early ſtudies which 
he had long abandoned. He even exerciſed 
himſelf in writing Latin, not that he flat- 
tered himſelf with being able to ſpeak 
well a dead language, but in order to ren- 
der it more familiar to bim; much in the 
ſame manner as thoſe amateurs, who, for 
the purpoſe of learning how to judge of 
pictures, do not ſcruple themſelves to make 
drawings, which they value at no more than 
they are worth. In fine, he omitted nothing 
to ſhelter himſelf from all reproach, ſhould 
an education ſo carefully prepared prove 
leſs ſucceſsful than he hoped, and ſhould 
the genius of the preceptor not be ade- 

quately ſeconded by that of the pupil. 


Some court prelates, who looked upon 
their aſſiduity at Verſailles as a juſt claim 
to the favours of the ſovereign, were 
ſecretly but deeply wounded at the pre- 
ference given to Boſſuet, in filling a poſt 


to which their proud mediocrity did not 
_ 
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bluſh to form pretenſions. In order to re- 
venge themſelves on account of ſo juſt a 
preference, they gave out that the precep- 
tor carried his zea? for the prince's in- 
ſtruction ſo far as to weary and diſguſt 
him. The dauphin,” ſaid they, with 
affected pity, - complained that he was 
obliged to learn how Vaugirard * was 
“named in the time of the druids.” 
To judge of this ridiculous charge, it is 
ſufficient to read the celebrated © Diſ- 
% courſe on Univerſal Hiſtory,” which 
Boſſuet compoſed for the uſe of his pupil. 
In this grand ſketch, we admire a genius 
equally extenſive and profound, which, 
diſdaining to dwell upon frivolous details, 
ſo precious to the herd of hiſtorians, ſur- 
veys and judges with a glance legiſlators 
and conquerors, kings and nations, the 
crimes and virtues of men; and traces, 
with a bold and rapid pencil, time devour- 
ing and ſwallowing up all things, the hand 
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of God heavy upon human grandeur, and 
kingdoms periſhing like their maſters, 
How could the eagle which had kenned 
from ſuch an elevation and diſtance 
how could the painter who had treated in 
ſo great a ſtyle the hiſtory of the world 
defcend, in the detail of a prince's educa- 
tion, to trifles unworthy alike of the 
prince and himſelf? And even had the 
pupil requeſted it, how could the maſter 
have ventured to indulge him ?- | 
We ſhall not enfeeble the praiſes given 
to this work by a tireſome repetition, 
We thall rather think it due to the author 
to make for him an apology upon an 
eſſential and delicate point, which perhaps 
may become a new eulogy. Boſſuet has 
been charged with having been; in this 


maſter-piece of eloquence, more an orator = 


than a hiſtorian, and a theologian than a 


. philoſopher ; and with having ſpoken too 
much of the Jews, and too little of thoſe 
nations who render ancient hiſtory chiefly 


intereſting ; 
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intereſting z factificing, as it were, the 
univerſe to à people whom all the reſt 
affected to deſpiſe. He replied to this cen» 
ſure, that if he appeared, in ſo grand a 
draught, to have neglected the reſt of the 
world for the only people to whom the 
true God was known, it was becauſe he 
thought it his duty, not only towards that 
God whoſe miniſter he was, but towards 
| all France, whoſe fate was confided to his 
inſtructions, to point out to his pupil in 
every part of the picture the object moſt 
calculated to force kings to be juſt the 
eternal and omnipotent Being, by whoſe 
ſevere eye they are watched, and whoſe 
awful ſentence is to judge them. Boſſuet 
ſhuddered in reflecting how lamentable 
would be the lot of humanity, if the ſmall 
number of men to whom Providence has 
ſubjected their fellow-ereatures, and who 
have nothing to fear on earth but the mo- 
ment of quitting it, ſnould not behold above 
their thrones a Supreme Arbiter who has 

promiſed 


6 
promiſed to avenge thoſe tears of - the 
wretched which they have cauſed or ſuf. 
fered to flow. This citizen-prelate was per. 
ſuaded, that even they who ſhould be un- 
fortunate enough to regard the belief of a 
God as uſeleſs to other men, would commit 
the crime of /e/e-humanity by attempting to 
free monarchs from this article of faith. 
It is for ſubjects to truſt in God, and for 
ſovereigns to fear him. 

The dauphin's education e 
Boſſuet, whom the king had recompenſed 
with the biſhopric of Meaux, conſecrated 
himſelf anew and without ceſſation to the 
ſervice of religion. Hitherto we have 
ſcarcely viewed him as a profound and 
zealous theologian ; he appears, never- 
theleſs, to have been more jealous of his 
fucceſs in controverſy, than of his-talents 
for eloquence ; as. Deſcartes thought 
himſelf greater from his metaphyſical 
ſpeculations, than his geometrical diſ- 
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coveries. But the theological triumphs 
of Boſſuet, whatever their value, are that 
part of his praiſe which it belongs to us 
to touch upon with moſt reſerve : his 
victories of this kind rather concern the 
hiſtory of the church than that of the 
academy, and deſerve to be appreciated by 
better judges than we are. In the im- 
menſe collection of his works, all his 
riches of this kind, and all the vigour of 
his powers, are difplayed. There he ap- 
pears continually at war either with infi- 
delity or with hereſy, braving and repel- 
ling each, and covering the church with 
his zgis againſt this double enemy which 
ams at its deſtruction. His warlike in- 
clination ſeems to purſue him even in the 
pieces which he devoted to eloquence. 
He ſometimes forgets that he is an orator, 
to reſign himſelf to his darling contro- 
verſy; and deigning from the throne 
whence he fulminates to deſcend into the 
arena, he quits, if we may ſo ſpeak,” the 

6 thunder- 
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thunder-bolt for the ceſtus; but he ſoon 
reſu mes his proper weapon, and the den 

is forgotten in the god. 

While he was the intrepid deſender of 
the faith of the church, he was not leſ 
zealous as a maintainer of its rights; He 
was the ſoul of the famous aſſembly of the 
clergy in 1682, where theſe rights were 
ſtated with ſo much firength, and ſup . 
ported with ſo much vigour. The church 
of France and that of Rome were then in 
violent diviſion concerning the matter of 
franchiſes, and eſpecially that of the regal, 
for which pope Innocent XL diſplayed'a 
_ zeal which tranſported him even to me- 

es. Already this enterpriſing pontiff, 
more obſtinate than politic, had declared, 
that in order to prevent the fatal eil 
which threatened religion, he fhould have 
recourſe, were it neceſſary, to the violent 
to his hands. This language, which 
would have made king Robert tremble in 
| 1 3 the 
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the eleventh century, was not calculated; 
in the ſeventeenth, to intimidate Lewis 
XIV. and till lefs the biſhop of Meaux. 
But the court of Rome, notwithſtanding 
the loftineſs of the monarch, and the firm- 
neſs of Boſſuet, was the more confident in 
the diſplay of its diflatisfaQion or zeal, as its 
pretenſions were ſupported by ſome of the 
worthieſt prelates in the French church, 
The reſiſtance made by the reſpectable 


| biſhops of Alet and Pamieres to the regal 


right, which they thought injurious to the 
epiſcopacy, is well known. The irritated 
monarch thought of ſummoning the two 
prelates to his court, in order to make them 
feel the full weight of his indignation. 
God preſerve you from it, fire,” ſaid 
the biſhop of Meaux, who ſincerely in- 
tereſted himſelf in the king's - glory: 
© fear leſt the whole road travelled by 
* theſe biſhops, from the extremity of 
Languedoc to Verſailles, ſhould be lined 
165 
on 


forgotten by almoſt all the reſt. The 


Vu bile it raiſed to the higheſt pitch his epil- 


600 
& on their knees.” Lewis yielded to this 


prudent advice. He was afraid of ſeeing 
authority fail againſt arms rendered ' the 
more powerful by their apparent weakneſs, 
and the fulminating eloquence of Boſſuet 
overcome by the popular but perſuafive 
eloquence of e and n 
virtue. | 

Whatever were os merits of this con- 
teſt, now happily pacified, we are: indebied 
to it for one of Boſſuet's moſt celebrated 
works, his famous Defence of the Gal. 
<« fican church; to this day regarded 
by this church as its firmeſt bulwark 
againſt ultramontane attacks, and as the 
palladium of what it terms its liberties 
This denomination is, however, improper, 
ſince theſe liberties are in fact no other than 
the ancient and common right of al 
churches, preſerved by that of France, and 


biſnop of Meaux's work on this ſubſea, 
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1 
copal and theological fame, deprived him 
of a cardinal's hat, which the pope had 
offered him, provided he would conſent, 
not openly to defend the claims of the 
tiara, but ſolely not to oppoſe them. 
Boſſuet, à faithful ſubject as well as a wor» 
thy biſhop, readily renounced an honour 
which could add nothing to the conſider- 
ation he enjoyed in the church; for he 
would have conferred more luſtre on the 
purple than he could have received from 
it; and the want of his name is a much 
greater loſt to the ſacred college, than that 
of the title of eminence is to his name. 
We may only wonder that Lewis XIV. 
who had & right to nominate a cardinal 
among the biſhops of his kingdom, ſhauld 
have fruſtrated of this recompenſe the pre- 
late who had fo well defended the independ- 
ence and rights of the crown, We 
know not what reaſons prevented a prince 
ſo ſenſible to glory of every kind, from 
conferring luſtre pn himſelf by this act of 
VOL. I, R 


. 
greatneſs and juſtice; but we rejeck with 
contempt and indignation a ſuggeſtion of 
the enemies of this great king, © that he 
« did not think the biſhop of Meaux of a 
* family good enough for ſuch a dignity,” 
as if he could ſuppoſe any dignity ſuperior 
to the honour he had done Boſſuet, by 
entruſting to him his /moſt ſacred and 
deareſt intereſts ; and as if it was neceflary 
to be of a better family to obtain the appel- 
lation of prieſt or deacon of the Roman 
church, than to be the oracle of the 
church of France, and preceptor to the 
heir of a great empire *. 

With a ſoul elevated, aQtive, full of 
ſtrength and fervour, with a temper firm 
and impetuous, and, above all, with diſ- 
tinguiſhed talents, Boſſuet was not likely 
to want enemies. Perhaps he had the 
fault of making his ſuperiority too ſenſible 
to thoſe moderate capacities which were 
cruſhed by it. Too certain of conquering 
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to think himſelf obliged to pleaſe, he ne» 
glected to temper the ſplendour of his 
fame by a modeſty which would have 
made it tolerable. His noble pride. more 
than once received at court, not thoſe 
violent ſtrokes which calumny would not 
have dared to inflict, but thoſe indirect 
attacks which are leſs hazardous to the 
coward hand of envy. He one day pre- 
ſented to Lewis XIV. father Mabillon, as 
the moſt learned Religious of his king- 
C dom.“ And the humbleſt too, ſaid 
le Tellier, archbiſhop of Rheims, who 
thereby thought to epigrammatiſe adroitly 
the modeſty of the prelate. The ſame 
archbiſhop, however, humiliated as he felt 
himſelf by the elevated genius of Boſſuet, 
was too juſt to ſuffer it to be lighted. 
Some young court chaplains, one 'of 
whom has ſince occupied high ſtations, 
talking one day in his preſence, with 
French levity, of the works and abilities 
of the biſhop of Meaux, whom they ven- 
| M2 tured 
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tured to tidicule ; © Be ſilent,“ ſald le 
Tellier, reſpect your maſter and 
& ours.” 

That circumſtance in the life of Boſſuet 
which muſt have given him the moſt con- 
cern, was the obligation he thought im. 
poſed upon him by duty, of combating, in 
the perſon of Fenelon, virtue herſelf, but 
virtue led aſtray. - The opinions of the 
archbiſhop of Cambray concerning Quie- 
tiſm appeared to him the more dangerous, 
the more their patron was calculated to 
ſeduce, by the ſweetneſs of his manners 
and the charms of his eloquence. It was 
ſaid of him, in comparifon with the biſhop 
of Meaux, that the latter proved religion, 

but that Fenelon made it beloved. Boſ- 

ſuet, inexorably attached to ſound doc- 
trine, ſacrificed to it without heſitation the 
friendſhip he had hitherto profeſſed for the 
archbiſhop of Cambray. He wrote againlt 
him with all the force which the cauſe of 
the faith naturally infufes into its defender. 
Perhaps 


(s 
Perhaps even his religious warmth ſome- 
times betrayed him into unguarded ex · 
preſſiong againſt his virtuous adverſary z 
at leaſt, the latter thought himſelf injured, 
and complained of it, though with that 


mildnefs which never forſook him. The 
enemies of Boſſuet, leſs moderate and 
equitable than Fenelon, dared to add, 
that the real cauſe of the heat he ſhewed 
in this diſpute was jealouſy, and a wiſh to 
ſequeſter from the court a rival, as well 
ſuited by his talents to make enthuſiaſts, 
as worthy by his character to acquire 
friends. At the ſame time, the partizans 
of the biſhop of Meaux accuſed Fenelon 
of artifice and duplicity. Theſe odious 
imputations were much more the work of 
the two parties than of their chiefs, who 
had each too much greatneſs to attack 
the other with ſo much bitterneſs and ſcan- 
dal, We ought to place on the ſame 
level all theſe mutual products of paſſion 
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and hatred, and deplore the maligniy of 
mankind *, 

The Proteſtants, and eſpecially the 5 
natic Jurieu, whoſe calumnies would have 
diſhonoured the beſt cauſe, have alſo 
charged Boſſuet with barbarity on their 
account, and with having, by his counſels, 
given authority to the violent perſecution, 
ſo contrary to Chriſtianity, to humanity, 
and even to policy, which Lewis XIV. had 
the misfortune to direct, or to permit, 
againſt the Reformed. No one, howeyer, 
is ignorant, that perſons then in high cre- 
dit, and ſtill more hoſtile to Boſſuet living 
than to Calvin dead, were the deteſtable 
authors of this perſecution, the odium of 
which they wiſhed to caſt upon the biſhop 
of Meaux. But he loudly denied being 
their accomplice. He was not afraid to 
call the new converts to-witneſs his pro- 
teſtations againſt thoſe military and cryel 
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expeditions, ſo well. known under the 
name of the dragoon miſſion. Accuſtomed 
to employ only the arms of perſuaſion in 
bringing back his ſtrayed brethren, © he 
could not,” he ſaid, © prevail upon 
* himſelf to look upon bayonets as inſtru- 
© ments of converſion *.”” 

Filled with a ſincere defire of re-uniting 
the Proteſtants to the church by the way 
of conciliation, he engaged in a corre- 
ſpondence by letter with the celebrated 
Leibnitz, on this object, ſo worthy of oc- 
cupying theſe two great men. But Leib- 
nitz, more attached to toleration than 
controverſy, and rather a philoſopher than 
a Proteſtant, treated the buſineſs of reli- 
gion as he would have done a negotiation 
between ſovereigns. Little acquainted 
or little moved with the inflexible rigour 
of Catholics in matters of - faith, he 
thought that each of the belligerent par- 
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ties ought to make ſome ſacrifices for 
peace, and yield one point to obtain an- 
other. Bofluet, immoveable in his belief, 
required, as a preliminary, that the Pro- 
teſtants ſhould begin with ſubmitting to 
all that the council of Trent demanded 
of them. It will readily be ſuppoſed that 
the theologian negotiator could not come 
to terms with the accommodating one. 
In vain did a reformed miniſter, in a pubs 
lication, exhort Boſſuet to make concel- 
ſions. That is, ſaid Bayle, © in plain 
« French, exhorting him to turn Pro- 
ce teſtant. Without being prophets, we 
* may aſſure ourſelves that Ne will do no 
& ſuch m = 


. This, in fact, has always been th tre ſtate of 
the caſe, in attempts to effect an union between the 
Catholic and Proteſtant churches. The former 
cannot, conſiſtently with their principles, conſent to 
any change, except in mere trifles. 
ſuch changes are eſſential, It is obvious, therefore, 
that they can never meet. TRAMsL. : 
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To the latter, 
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It has not been thought enough to tax 
his zeal with cruelty; ſuſpicions have been, 
thrown out againſt its ſincerity. It has 
been aſſerted, that he entertained philoſo- 
phical opinions different from his theology, 
like thoſe lawyers who, in their pleadings, 
urge in their favour a law the weakneſs of 
which they are conſcious of. Hatred has 
thus endeavoured to render him at the 
lame time criminal and ridiculous, by ac- 
cuſing him of having ſpent his life and 
abilities in diſputes which he knew to be 
futile. The beſt reply to this charge is 
that which Boſſuet himſelf made by the 
tone in which he ventured to ſpeak to 
Lewis XIV. at the time of his diſputes 
with the archbiſhop of Cambray. Aſto. 
niſhed at his ardour, What would you 
* have done,” ſaid the monarch, ** if I 
% had taken part with Fenelon againſt 
you:!“ — “ Sire,” returned Boſluet, 
* I would have ſpoken twenty times as 
© loud.” He too well knew the domi- 
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nion of faith over the king's mind to fear 
offending him by this anſwer ; but how 
great ſoever the confidence in a prince's 
piety, it requires courage to put it to ſuch 
a proof. Boſſuet was convinced that the 
touchſtone of a ſincere love for religion is, 
not to declaim with violence againſt its 
enemies when unſupported and without 
power, but {courageouſly to maintain its 
rights, when there is danger in doing ſo, 
againſt a king who has forgotten them, 
He feared not to aſſert, that every mi- 
niſter of the Supreme Being, who, ſta- 
tioned near the throne, draws back or 
heſitates under ſuch momentous circum- 
ſtances, is unworthy of that Deity whom 
he repreſents by his character, but betrays } 
by his ſilence. On another occaſion he 
gave a ſtill more ſtriking proof of his epil- 
copal greatneſs of mind. Some vile and 
unprincipled monks, in the dedication of a 
| theſis, had practiſed the baſe impiety of 
placing their king and their God in pa- 
rallel, 


. 
rallel, in ſuch a manner, ſays Madame 
de Sevigne, “that it clearly appeared that 
« God was only the copy.“ Boſſuet laid 
his complaints of this ſcandal before the 
very monarch ſo unworthily celebrated. 
The pious modeſty of the king bluſhed at 
the compariſon, and he commanded the 
ſuppreſſion of the theſis *. 

The biſhop of Meaux was, however, 
too enlightened to endanger religion by 
extravagance of zeal. He knew, that if 
truth ought not to dread approaching the 
throne, neither ought it to approach but 
with that prudent firmneſs which prepares 
and aſſures its triumph. As he had writ- 
ten forcibly againſt public ſpectacles, he 
was once conſulted as a caſuiſt on the ſub- 
ject by Lewis XIV. who had not yet re- 
nounced attending upon the maſter-pieces 
of the theatre, and to whom this noble 
relaxation was perhaps neceſſary, in order 
to teach him ſome of thoſe truths which 
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are ſeldom ſpoken to kings. Boſſuet's 
reply was; Sire, there are great ex- 
“ amples for, and ſtrong reaſons againſt,” 
H the anſwer was not deciſive, it was both 
ingenious and noblef. The prelate had 
himſelf viſited the theatre when young, 
but it was only to form his elocution. He 
took leſſons, in order, as he ſaid, © to en- 
„rich himſelf, like the Ifraclites, with 
the ſpoils of the Egyptians :” but he 
had ſeldom employed this dangerous mode 
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+ Burt what wretched inconſiſtency !—to have one 
ſet of morals for uſe, and another for parade; to 
be rigid in trifles, and lax in things of importance. 
How much better would it have been, to have given 
Lewis free. indulgence in theatrical amuſements, and 
to have employed all the arms of religion againſt his 
wars and adulteries! But it is the neeeſſary con- 
ſequence of a ſyſtematic auſterity carried beyond 
the bounds of reaſon and practieability, that it mult 
admit of evaſions and ſubſtitutions, under which the 
moſt ſerious crimes will take ſhelter as well as the moſt 
yenial tranſgreſſions. Trans. 
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of inſtrüction, and, after he took orders, 
renounced it entirely. He even refuſed to 
ſee the tragedy of Eber, at the repreſent- 
ation of which all the pious perſons 
about court caballed for the honour and 
pleaſure of attendance. He was ſtill more 
rigid than thoſe ſcrupulous and timid 
ſpectators, who were happy to indulge 
their avidity for theſe devout amuſements, 
without any qualms of conſcience, 

Though the biſhop of Meaux, faithful 
to his principles, dared on important oc- 
caſions to addreſs the king with a liberty 
which made the courtiers tremble for him, 
yet the inflexible do&or Arnauld, for 
want of knowing men, and eſpecially 
kings, accuſed him as deficient in courage 
to lay before the monarch thoſe truths 
which it was effential for him to hear. It 
will, doubtleſs, be ſuppoſed that Arnauld 
meant to allude to the king's gallantries, 
his taſte for expence, and love for war : but 
his complaint only regarded Boſſuet's want 
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of zeal 'in maintaining before Lewis the 
intereſts of the di/ciples of St. Auguſtine ; 
the title which Arnauld gave to the par- 
tifans of his doctrine reſpecting the ſig- 

nature of the Formulary. Borne away, 
and, as it were, ſubjugated by his theo- 
logical opinions, he ſaw nothing in the 
univerſe beſides the wretched. diſputes 
which were too hurtful to his repoſe, and 
too unworthy of his genius. 

If the diſciples of St. Auguſtine were dil 
ſatisfied with Boſſuet's lukewarmneſs in 
their defence, their enemies were {till 
more ſo with his coolneſs in perſecuting 
them; and this diſſatisfaction on. both 

| ſides is his beſt eulogy. He was not ig- 
norant, that on account of his. ſuppoſed 
indulgence to the Janſeniſts, the artful 
father de la Chaiſe ſecretly rendered. him 
thoſe kind offices with the king, which r 
inſidious craft is ſo capable of rendering a 
to unſuſpicious honeſty. But for this 
time, at leaſt, hypocritical and jealous 

malignity 
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malignity ſpread its nets at court to no 
purpoſe, and the aſcendancy of the pre- 
late diſconcerted the artifice of the con- 
ſeſſor . ; 
The Jeſuit Maimbourg, a writer of no 
authority, but the vile inſtrument of the 
enemies of Boſſuet, who aimed their ſhafts 
at him from behind this forlorn hope, was 
accuſtomed, in his heavy and tedious hiſ- 
tories, to paint under borrowed names 
thoſe who were the objects of his ſatire. 
In his Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, he gave 
the imaginary portrait of Boſſuet under 
the name of cardinal Contarini, whoſe di- 
vinity and accommodating policy he ex- 
poſed in terms which, with more clearneſs 
than ingenuity, indicated the biſhop of 
Meaux, A portrait with fo little reſem- 
blance had the ſucceſs it merited ; no one 
recognized the features of Boſſuet in it; 
and Maimbourg, already ridiculous as an 


\ 
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hiſtorian, was additionalty ſo as a ealum- 
niator *. 


We ſhall not waſte time in NE 
falſehood already more than once refuted, 


concerning the pretended marriage of a ' 


prelate ſo auſtere in his morals. To this 
calumny we ſhall only offer a ſhort anſwer, 
which will ſuffice to the impartial and phi- 
loſophical reader. Boſſuet was too much 
occupied with controverſy, too much ab- 
ſorbed in theological ſpeculations, too ab- 
ſolutely devoted to his cloſet, the church, 


and polemics, to be obliged to have re- 


courſe to thoſe conſolations which tender 
and tranquil ſouls may ſeek in mutual 
union. To him, conteſts were more ne- 
ceſſary than domeſtic ſociety, * glory 
than attachments. 

Far from applying to this ſweetner of 
the ills of life, he neglected even the 
moſt ſimple amuſements. He went abroad 


* Sce Nors XIV. 
le, 
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litle, and never paid viſits. One day; 


having careleſsly aſked his gardener about 
his trees, My lord,” ſaid the gardener, 
« if I were to plant St. Auguſtines and 


St. Jeromes, you would come and ſee 
them; but as to your trees, you trouble 
« yourſelf very little about them. 
Satiated with toils and triumphs, after 
the death of the great Condé, he put in 
execution what he had declared on con- 
cluding that prince's funeral oration. 


He gave himſelf up totally to the care and 


inſtruction of that dioceſe which Provi- 
dence had committed to him, and in the 


boſom of which he had reſolved to finiſſi 


his days. Diſguſted with the world and 
with glory, he now, he ſaid, only aſpired 
to be buried at the feet of his holy pre- 


« deceffors.” He no longer aſcended the 
pulpit but to preach to his people that re- 


ligion, which, having ſo long through his 


mouth ſtruck terror into the mne 


. See Nort XV. 
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and great ones of the earth, now, through 
the ſame mouth came to be the conſola- 
tion of weakneſs and indigence. He even 
condeſcended to catechiſe children, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the poor, nor thought him- 
ſelf degraded by this function, fo worthy 
of a biſhop. It was a rare and touching 
ſpectacle to behold the great Boſſuet, 
transferred from the chapel of Verſailles 
to a village. church, teaching the peaſants 
to ſupport their misfortunes patiently, ten- 

derly aſſembling their young familie 
around him, delighting in the innocenee 
of the children and the fimplicity of their 
parents, and finding in their words, gel- 
tures, and affections, that precious truth, 
which he had vainly ſought at court, and 
rarely found among the reſt of mankind. 
Retired to his cloſet as ſoon as he had any 
moments at his diſpoſal, he continued 
there to fulfil the duties of paſtor and fa- 
ther; and his door was ever open to the 
afflicted who came to alk advice, conſola - 
tion, 
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tion, or relief. They were never ſent 
away with the anſwer another very learned 
prelate “ cauſed to be given them My 
“lord is at his ſtudies.” The ſtudy of 
the goſpel, which this fudions prelate 
ought to have preferred to any other, had 
taught Boſſuet, that the obligation of all 
| ſeaſons, to him who is to declare to men a 
Deity of goodneſs and juſtice, is to open 
his arms to all who ſuffer, and to dry up 
their tears. 

It was in theſe labours of paſtoral love 
that Boſſuet ended his life, on April 12, 
1704, honoured . by the regrets of the 
whole church, which will preſerve a dear 
and everlaſting remembrance of his doc- 
trine, his eloquence, and his attachment. 
He has, indeed, received from it a kind of 
apotheoſis, in the reſpe& paid to his 
works, the weight given to his authority 
in matters of faith, and the homage that 


„ Huct, biſhop of Avrauches, 
N 2 all 
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all the parties which divide and lacerate the 
church have conſtantly rendered to the 
name of the biſhop of Meaux. Religion, 
whoſe moſt courageous defender he ever 
was, appears by its ſuffrage to have con- 
firmed the eulogy which la Bruyere was 
not afraid to give this great man in a full 
Academy, when, mentioning Boſſuet in 
his admiſſion-diſcourſe, he exclaimed, in a 
tranſport ſhared by his auditors, © Let us 
“ anticipate the language of poſterity 
a father of the Church “.“ 


"" See Note XVI. 


NOTES 


 EULOGY OF BOSSUET, 
— —— — 


NOTE I. 

THE pleaſure that the young Boſſuet 
took in learning made him forget even 
the amuſements ſo indiſpenſable to ordi- 
nary boys. His ſchool-fellows, who could 
not prevail upon him to join their ſports, 
revenged themſelves by a puerile plea- 
ſantry, calling him, in alluſion to his name, 
« Bos ſuetus aratro -an ox inured 
to the plough. When Domenichino, in 
the ſchool of the Carracci, on account of 
his laborious aſſiduity, had received the 
ſame epithet from his comrades, Annibal 
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ce day give great fertility to the field he 
< tills.” Boſſuet's maſters might have 
made a fimilar obſervation. 


NOTE II. 


Taz Latin verſifier Santueil, obliged by 
his condition to be more ſubmiſſive than 
Boileau to the deciſions of Boſſuet, ſhewed 
much more docility with reſpe& to the 
uſe he had made in his verſes of the Pagan 
deities. The biſhop of Meaux having re- 
proached him with the introduction of Po- 
mona into a Latin poem on the gardens 
of Verſailles, he addreſſed to his formidable 
cenſor another piece which he called 
Amende Honorable, and placed at its head 
an engraving of himſelf, with a cord round 
his neck and a taper in his hand, proſtrated 
at the feet of Boſſuet as a public peni- 
tent. The ſame poet had a brother 
named Claude, a man of merit, who wrote 
verſes almoſt as well as he, and was much 


more pious. Claude was cotitinually re- 
proaching 
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proaching his brother with the profane 
uſe he made of the gods of heatheniſm. 
« Is it not poſſible,” ſaid he, to write 
an agreeable deſcription of a fountain 
« or a wood, unleſs a nymph or a naiad 
is concealed in it? Why, too, put fe- 
males every where? - Do not they do 
e miſchief enough where nature has 
placed them?“ The diſpute growing 
warm, Claude betted that, without the 
help of fable, he would make a better 
poem than his brother, with it. The 
Academy, whom the rivals took for ar- 
biter in the wager, adjudged the prize to 
Claude Santeuil, though Peter Corneille 
had done the performance of his brother 
Victorin the honour to — it into 
French verſe. 


NOTE III. 


How ſuperannuated ſoever is now i that 
philoſophy of Deſcartes, which Boſſuet de- 
ended ſo warmly becauſe there was then 

N 4 no 
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no better, a ſet of men in credit, and wha 
thought highly of their own wiſdom, at- 
tempted thirty years ago to reſtore'it with 
reſpe& to certain articles. It was not the 
fault of theſe great philoſophers, that the 
doctrine of innate ideas failed of bein 
erected into a kind of article of faith, Fa 
that the ſchools were not enjoined to ana- 
thematiſe every contrary opinion. In 
places which ought to have been the abode 
of truth alone, grave orators have been 
known to pronounce long diſcourſes in 
order to eſtabliſh this chimera as the baſe 
of our faith. What renders this new 
catechiſm more ſtrange is, that, before Def- 
cartes, a philoſopher would almoſt have 
been regarded as a heretic who ſhould have 
admitted theſe innate ideas ; whereas, in 
our days, they who have rejected them 
have been charged with materialiſm. The 
enemies of reaſon, who ſo indifferently 
maintain either fide of a queſtion according 
to circumſtances, might, at each change, 
1 ſay 
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ſay with Sganarelle, when he put the heart 
on the right ſide and the liver on the left, 
We have altered all that. | 


NOTE UV. 


Tux oratorical fertility of Boſſuet was 
ſo prodigious, that having undertaken to 
preach the panegyric of St. Auguſtine, he 
ſpoke near an hour and a half on the ſub- 
jet, and then deſcended from the pulpit 
without having begun his ſecond head, 
leaving his audience more aſtoniſhed at his 
abundance of matter, than wearied with 
their long attendance, 


\NOTE V. 


BossveT had delivered his firſt ſermons 
at Metz, where he went to refide as canon 
and archdeacon. His ſtriking ſucceſs in 
the pulpits of Metz, and in thoſe of Paris, 
when the affairs of his chapter brought 
him thither, gave the court a deſire to 

bow 
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hear him. Such was the applauſe he re. 
ceived in preaching before it, chat Lewis 
XIV. cauſed a letter to be written to his 
father, felicitating him upon the abilities 
of a ſon, © deſtined,” faid the king, © to 
„ immortalize the author of his days.” 
The father, who was dean of the parlia- 
ment of Metz, being a widower, and free 
from engagements, had entered into the 
church, after the example of his ſon, 
who regarded this conqueſt ag the happieſt 
he had gained for religion. Boſſuet being 
one day ready to mount the pulpit, news 
was brought him that his reſpectable fa- 
ther was dying, and wiſhed to ſee him 
once more and expire in his arms. He 
did not heſitate to act the ſon in preference 
to the prieſt. Quitting his auditory, he 
flew to his father, and had the happineſs 
of arriving time enough to aſſiſt him in his 
laſt moments, and cloſe his eyes. 
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NOTE VI. 


Or ſix funeral orations delivered by 
Boſſuet, four had the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs. Two were leſs fortunate ; one, in 
conſequence of the ſterility, the other, of 
the difficulty, of the matter. The firſt of 
theſe was that upon the queen Maria The- 
reſa, who had been merely a pious prin- 
ceſs, ſcarcely perceived on the throne ; the 
ſecond, that upon chancellor le Tellier, 
an hypocritical and perſecuting courtier. 
Nevertheleſs, in theſe two pieces, little 
worthy of Boſſuet, are ſometimes found 
the disjecti membra oratoris the ſcat- 
tered limbs of a man of genius. The 
puerile familiarities which in ſome places 
deform the funeral oration on the Princeſs 
Palatine, ſucceſſively characteriſed by gal- 
lantry, infidelity, intrigue, and devotion, 
are obliterated by ſeveral paſſages of the 
moſt animated and commanding elo- 
| © quence. 


( 
quence. The introductory ſentence dil. 
plays the noble confidence with which the 
orator is inſpired by his ſubject. 
« would that all the ſouls alienated from 
« God were preſent in this aſſembly.” 
We ſhall not ſpeak of the other three 
orations, - almoſt the whole of which de- 
ſerve committing' to memory. But we 
ſhall venture to ſay, that, in the funeral ora- 
tion for the queen of England, the portrait 
of Cromwell, ſo often quoted by rhetori- 
cians, appears to us by no means the molt 
diſtinguiſhed paſſage. The energetic ſketch 
which the orator draws of Cromwell's pro- 
found policy, is a piece worthy of Tacitus, 
and much ſuperior to the merely oratorical 
portrait of that ulurper. 

The picture that in the fans diſcourſe 
he draws of the annihilation of human 
dignities « devoured and ſwallowed up by 
“ death,“ may be contraſted with one he 
has preſented in another piece, where, 


faking with rapture of the celeſtial bliß, 
he 
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he ſhews © the ſaints aſtoniſhed with their 
«* own glory, and finding eternity a ſpace | 
«* ſcarcely long enough in which to know 
« themſelves again —ſe reconnoitre. Deli- 
cate readers will doubtleſs feel a want of dig- | 
nity in this laſt expreſſion ; but let them, if 
they can, ſubſtitute another equally energe- 
tical ; and eſpecially let them remark with 
what ſucceſs Boſſuet has ſet off this vulgar 
phraſe by the grandeurof the idea and image. 
Thus our great orator, though he ſeems to 
negle& and even to diſdain the artifice of 
ſtyle, is however a model in it, at leaſt with 
reſpect to his ſkill and happineſs in occa- 
fonally ennobling the familiarity of his 
expreſſions. It is particularly on this ac- 
count that he may be read with advan- 
tage, and is therefore worthy of being 
placed among our great writers. For if, 
in a work intended for public delivery, the 
molt indiſpenſable merit for momentary 
ſplendour and effect is to move and aſto- 
niſh, this merit * away, when the 

reader, 
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reader, cool and tranquil, filently revokes 
the enthuſiaſtic approbation of the hearer. 
The negligence of Bofluet not only par- 
took of grandeur and ſpirit, but of a ſort 
of art to be perceived by keen and prac- 
tiſed eyes alone, which demonſtrated to 
perſons of taſte, how a ſuperior writer can 
at the ſame time invigorate and control 
a timid and punctilious language. 

The firſt uſe he made of his eloquence 
deſerves ſtill more applauſe than the elo- 
quence itſelf; he employed it in the ex- 
preſſion of his gratitude. He pronounced 
at the college of Navarre the funeral ora- 
tion of the famous Nicholas Cornet, head- 
maſter of that college, who had directed 
his firſt ſtudies; and he mentions with 
ſenſibility every thing for which he 
thought himſelf indebted to his maſter, 
« Can I,” ſays he, © refuſe to him ſome 
© products of a mind which he cultivated 
<« with truly paternal kindneſs, or deny 
„ him ſome ſhare in my compoſitions, 
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« after he has ſo often been their cenſor 
« and judge? It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that this funeral oration is the 
leaſt excellent of all that he delivered, and 
that it is even difficult to foreſee, in the 
panegyriſt of Nicholas Cornet, that of 
Henrietta and Conde. But, if not a mo- 
nument of genius, it is one of virtue; 
whence alone it acquires value in the eu- 
logy of a man whoſe virtues have been 
more diſputed than his talents *. 


NOTE VII. 


« I AM accuſed,” faid the prelate, of 
having in this hiſtory ſacrificed every 
* thing to the Jewiſh nation, and of having 
* almoſt forgotten ſuch men as Alexander 
© and Socrates, Cæſar and Cato, for Da- 


* By dwelling on fo trifling a proof of moral 
merit as the compoſition of a funeral ſermon for an 
old maſter, the eulogiſt throws more ſuſpicion on the 
virtues of Boſſuet than if he had ſaid nothing on the 
lubjet, TrAndL 
« vid, 


a 
ts vid, Ezechiel, and Baruch. My redſor 
« was, that the knowledge of God was 


& ſtill more neceſſary to my pupil than 
&* the. knowledge of men. Religion, 
«© which human policy believes ſo eſſential 
&*..to thoſe who obey, is ſtill more ſo to 
& thoſe who command.“ In conſequence, 
it was his particular care, in teaching 
hiſtory to his diſciple, to make him remark 
with dread the puniſhment of bad-princes. 
And where this did not take place in the 
preſent life, he employed the chaſtiſements 
of a future world to impreſs a ſalutary 
terror on the prince's mind 5. = 


* Boſſuet's elbe or the n 0 
however, probably owing to the leſſons it affords to 
| Kings, of the neceſſity of preſerving the purity of 
faith and worſhip in ofder to obtain the favour of 
Heaven. Theological zeal appears to have been 
the ruling paſſion in Boſſuet's mind; nor was it 
conſiderably e by charity or candour. 


Taaxn- 
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NOTE vnt. 


Taz obſtinacy with which, at Ab 0004 
juncture, pope Innocent XI. oppoſed the 
juſt rights aſſerted by Lewis XIV. and 
defended by Boſſuet, might have occa- 
ſioned an eternal ſchiſm between France 
and Rome, if the monarch had been of 
the diſpoſition of Henry VIII. of England; 
who, in order to marry at his pleaſure, 
did not heſitate to make his whole king - 
dom heretics. Happily, the pious Lewis, 
penetrated from childhood with the pro- 
foundeſt veneration for the holy ſee, 
ſhewed himſelf on this occaſion ſtill more 
a Chriſtian than a king. This prince, at 
the ſame time conqueror of Rome “ and a 
ſubject to the church, would have crowned 
lis glory by forcing the pope to honour | 


* This exaggerated expreſſion probably alludes to 
his haughty triumph. over the civil power of the pope, 
n the affair of the Corſican guards, who had inſulted 
his ambaſſadq TaansL, 
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vith the purple the prelate who had been, 
in ſo important an emergence, the de. 
fender of his crown, as he was his oracle 
and counſel in matters of faith. Another 
inſtance of his negle& of this great man is 
related. He refuſed Boſſuet's requeſt of 
the vacant biſhopric of Beauvais, becauſe 
'& he did not chuſe to beſtow a peerage on 
& a man born in the rank of citizens.” 

Will it be credited, that, after the death 
of Boſſuet, Lewis XIV. who thirty years 
before had made ſuch an oppoſition to the 
pontifical claims, had the weakneſs, to- 
wards the cloſe of his life, to change his 
reſolution, through the perfidious and 
puniſhable advice of his confeſſor, the Je- 
ſuit le Tellier ?—Wil it be credited, that 
Benedict XIV. had in his poſſeſſion a letter 
from this prince to Clement XI. in which 
he promiſed the pope to oblige all the bi- 
ſhops in his kingdom to retract the ſolemn 
ſanction they had given to the four pro- 
poſitions, (drawn up by Boſſuet,) that is, 
| LP the 
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the declaration they had made that the 
pope had no right to depoſe their ſove- 
reign ?—Wul it be credited, that the im- 
poſtor who directed his conſcience had 
determined him to ſupport throughout his 
kingdom the doctrine of the papal infalli. 
bility ; and that this project would have 
taken place, had not ſome prudent and 
clear-ſighted perſons demonſtrated to the 
Jeſuit himſelf the fatal effects that might 
ariſe from it ?—Will it be credited, that, 
under the reign of Lewis XV. an aſſembly 
of the clergy, forced by ſuperior orders, 
diſavowed (obſcurely and ineffectually, in- 
deed) the four propoſitions of 1682 ?—In 
fine, will it be credited, that the celebrated 
work of Boſſuet in defence of theſe pro- 
_ poſitions did not appear till 1730, twenty 
ſix years after his death, and could not be 
printed except in foreign countries, the 
rulers of that time not having permitted it 
to be printed in the kingdom? Sove- 
reigns, after all this, chuſe Jeſuits, or Ex- 
Jeſuits, for your confeſſors! 


6% The 
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The biſhop: of Meaux ſupported the 
Tights of the epiſcopacy in a matter, leſs 
weighty indeed than the preceding, yet 
not without difficulty, Tne chancellor 
Pontchartrain, a man honoured with the 
confidence of the king, and reſpected by 
the magiſtracy for his knowledge and 
probity, wiſhed that the doctrinal works 
publiſhed by biſhops ſhould, like other 
books on religion, be ſubmitted to the re- 
viſion of a theological cenſor. Boſſuet 
repreſented how indecent it was, that the 
productions of biſhops, judges born of faith 
and doctrine, ſhould require for their pub- 
lication the imprimatur of a ſimple prieſt, 
to whom it belonged to learn from them 
what he ought to believe and teach. He 
in conſequence obtained, though not with- 
out a ſtruggle, the abolition of a rule ſo 
injurious to the prelatic dignity. Boſſuet 
ſtrongly ſupported his argument by the 
practice in councils, where the moſt pro- 
found learning of eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond 


order gives them not the leaſt right to 
8 eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh articles of faith; © and where 
« the Holy Spirit,” ſaid he, © ſpeaks only 
e by the mouth of biſhaps, ſupplying, 
« when neceſſary, by the plenitude of its 
* own illumination, what may be wanting 
“in theirs,” 


NOTE IX. 


In the numerous and afflicting catalogue 
of great men whom envy has oppreſſed or 
calumniated, there are few whom ſhe has 
lacerated in more ſenſible parts than the 
biſhop of Meaux. It has been ſaid, and 
a thouſand times repeated, that the ardour 
he ſhewed in the diſpute concerning 
Quietiſm proceeded only from jealouſy of 
his reſpectable adverſary. The friends of 
Fenelon, or rather the enemies of Boſſuet, 
reported that the biſhop of Meaux, while 
he attacked with ſuch vehemence the 
Quietiſm of his brother-prelate, had in 
view to procure himſelf, by the ſplendour 
of a certain victory, either the archbi- 
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ſnopric of Cambray, if he could fuceeed 
ſo far as to get Fenelon declared ſuffici. 
ently heretical to be depoſed ; or the arch. 
biſhopric of Paris, if, at leaſt, he could 
ſend him back to his dioceſe. It was alſo 
ſaid, that Madame de Maintenon, having 
aſked the rector of Verſailles, the great 
director of conſciences at court, which ap- 
peared to him fitteſt to fill the fee of Paris, 
the biſhop of Meaux, or Noailles biſhop of 
| Chalons, who was likewiſe a competitor, 
the rector replied, that, of the two, he 
who would refuſe it ought to be pre- 
ferred, and that certainly the biſhop of 
Chatons would not accept it. The biſhop 
of Chalons, however, did accept it, after 
having, as is common in ſuch caſes, made 
reſiſtance enough for the credit of his mo- 
deſty; and Boſſuet felicitated him with a 
very good grace on this acceptance. In 
the long and violent diſpute on Quietiſm, 
the makers of horoſcopes were not always 
happy in their prediftions, The ſpirit 
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with which Fenelon defended his book 
« Of the Maxims of the Saints,” gave 
doubts that he would ever retract, and the 
following four lines were made to epi- 
grammatiſe four biſhops : 

Quand le Teller 8'adoucira, 
Quand Boſſuet &humiliera, 


Quand Noailles gouvernera, | 
Fenelon ſe retractera. 


“When le Tellier ſhall become gentle, 
© when Boſſuet ſhall become humble, 
e when Noailles ſhall govern, Fenelon 
vill retra&t.” The prophet was wrong 
only in his laſt verſe. The three prelates 
remained as they were, and Fenelon re- 
trated. Amelot de la Houflaye, an author, 
it is true, much inclined to ſcandal, and 
therefore little worthy of credit, fays, in 
his „Memoirs, that Fenelon, exiled by 
the intrigues of the biſhop of Meaux, 
might have applied to himſelf the remark 
of Bartholomew Caranza, who, having by 
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his merit obtained the archbiſhopric of 
Toledo, to the prejudice of a number of 
competitors, was, by means of their ca- 
lumnies accuſed before the Inquiſition, 
This prelate, as he went to the priſon of 
the Holy Office, ſaid to the Officers who 
conducted him thither, J go between 
e my beſt friend and my greateſt enemy: 
% my friend is my innocence, , my enemy 
my archbiſhopric, the object of the am- 
„ bition of my adverſaries,” If Boſſuet, 
however, was jealous of Fenelon, it muſt 
have been of his reputation, not of his 
fortune: glory touched him much more 
nearly than emolument. 

He thought the faith intereſted in fps 
preſſing what he termed the new hereſy, ſa 
much the more, as the famous female 
Quietiſt, Madame de Guyon, who. had 
| ſhaken the archbiſhop of Cambray, had 
ſeduced other perſons about the court, 
among whom was the pious and auſtere 


duke de Chevreuſe. This nobleman one 
Gay 
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day confeſſed to the biſhop of Meaux, that 


* 
” 


when he was near this woman, (who, by 


the bye, was handſome and genteel,) he 


felt himſelf /#ifed by the internal move- 
ments of grace; and he ventured to aſk 
the prelate, if he did not feel himſelf in 
the ſame ſituation ? | 


NOTE KX. 


MADAME DE SEvicNne ſpeaks in the 
following manner concerning the dragoon- 
ni/jon, in one of her letters: We have 
* nothing at preſent but miſſionaries: 
* every one thinks he has a miſſion, eſj- 
* pecially magiſtrates and governors” of 
* provinces, ſupported by a few dragoont. 
* It is the greate/# and ſingſt thing that ever 
* was imagined and executed.” We take 
too much pleaſure in reading this lady's 
letters, to find in theſe few lines the eulogy 
of dragoonades; and rather with to believe 
that ſhe meant to turn them into ridicule. 


it is, however, too true that they were no 
laughing 
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laughing matter, but rather objects of hor- 
ror and indignation; and France is per- 
haps the only country in which ſuch exe. 
crable atrocities would have been treated 
with cold pleafantry. 

The dragoonades are again mentioned 
by Madame de Sevigne, in a letter to 
Buſſy Rabutin. Father Bourdaloue,” 
ſays ſhe, © who has charming talents, and 
* a moſt amiable facility of diſpoſition, 
< 18 going by the king's order to preach 
cc at Montpellier, and in thoſe provinces 
* where ſo many people have been con- 
verted without knowing. why, Father 
& Bourdaloue will teach them why, and 
& will make very good Catholics of them. 
ec The dragoons have hitherto been very 
« good miſſionaries ; the preachers who 
c are now to be ſent will render the work 
% perfect. You muſt, doubtleſs, have 
& ſeen the edit by which the king re- 
* yokes that of Nantz : nothing is fo fine 
1 all it contains, and no Hing ever has 

1 donc, 
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* done, or will do, any thing more memos. 
% rable.” This letter, at leaſt as far as 
concerns the dragoon- miſſion, appears to be 
written in the ſame ſpirit as the former; 
for we cannot do Madame de Sevigne the 
injury to ſuppoſe that ſhe ſeriouſly ap- 
proved the plan of dragging by military 
force the Proteſtants to the maſs and com- 
munion, before father Bourdaloue had ob- 
nined their conſent to it. The inconſi- 
derate praiſes which ſhe gives to the revoca- 
tion of the edi& of Nantz cannot have had 
in view thoſe abſurd and cruel vexations, 
which muſt have excited Madame de Se- 
vignE's tears for the deplorable conſe- 
quences of this fatal meaſure, were her 
mind as enlightened by reflection as it was 
repleniſhed with natural charms. 

No one is now ignorant that the Jeſuits, 
ſupported by Louvois, were the deteſtable 
authors of this odious perſecution. Why 
then ſhould the biſhop of Meaux be 
charged with having been their accom- 
plice ? 


1 OOO. 
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plice? He had too much underſtanding 
not to know, that violence, far from giv- 
ing birth to the faith, may indiſpoſe minds, 
irritated by their tyrants, againſt evidence 


itſelf; and that if the blood of the mar. 
tyrs, according to a father of the church, 


was a ſeed of Chriſtians, the blood of fa- 
natics yields proſelytes to error. Boſſuet, 
therefore, never permitted himſelf, to be 
accuſed of having counſelled or approved 


thoſe barbarous executions. Yet he was 


not ignorant of the ſecret imputations by 
which theſe pityleſs adverſaries of Proteſt- 
antiſm ſought to ſhift upon him all the 
hatred proceeding from vexations of which 
they were the promoters. It is aſſerted, 
that, in the public conference which he 


held with the miniſter Claude, the latter 


having ſpoken with a vigour which ex- 


cited fears in Boſſuet for the good cauſe, 


the artful enemies of the biſhop of Meaux 
ſecretly employed all their credit in pro- 
curing permiſſion for the miniſter to pub- 


liſh the conference; —ſo dear to chen 


were the intereſts of religion! 5 


the Proteſtants have more than once op- 
poſed to the ſpirit of charity Boſſuet pro- 
feſſes in ſeveral parts of his works, a paſ- 
ſage from his © Politics drawn from the 
© holy Scriptures,” aſſerting, that © the 
“ king ought to employ his authority for 
the deſtruction of falſe religions in his 
« ſtates,” This was, at that period, the 
terrible, but general maxim of the French 
theologians ; a maxim, in fact, directly 
contrary to the proteſtations of Boſſuet 
againſt the violence employed with regard 
to heretics. But as it is juſt to explain an 
author by. himſelf, we ſhall have recourſe 
to theſe very proteſtations to determine 
the ſenſe in which he thought authority 
ſhould act in the converſion of Proteſtants. 
We muſt either ſuppoſe this great prelate 
conſiſtent and inſincere, or believe that 
he 


We ought, however, to obſerve, that 
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he meant to allow authority only thoſe me 
thods equally mild and efficacious, which it 
may employ for the propagation of the faith, 
by facilitating, protecting, and encourag- 
ing the means of inſtruction, and by grant- 
ing diſtinctions and recompenſes to new 
converts, without infliting penalties on 
the obſtinate, or ſuffering any ſort of 
vexation to be practiſed upon them, which 
is perhaps the ſureſt mode of reclaiming 
them. It may, indeed, be aſked, why 
this prelate, with all his credit at court 
and in the church, did not inſpire this 
way of thinking into his epiſcopal brethren, 
the prince, and his miniſters ?—why, it 
he abhorred perſecution, he did not de- 
clare againſt it with all the vigour and 
authority of his parts and eloquence! 
It may be preſumed that Boſſuet did make 
thoſe repreſentations upon this ſubjed, 
that humanity, juſtice, and religion de- 


manded from him; but that the deteſt- 
able 
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le 


able policy of the perſecutors obviated the 


effect of his wiſe remonſtrances . 
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NOTE XL 


Taz ridiculouſly ſcandalous theſis of 
which Bofſuet complained to the king, 
ſeems to have had for its model a theſis 
fifty years older, and, if poſſible, ſtill more 
ſcandalous. It was dedicated to cardinal 
Richelieu, and had for its motto © Quis 
« ut Deus ?? — Who is like to God ? 
The anſwer to this query was Richelius ; 
the nine letters of which word formed the 
beginning of the nine poſitions of the 
theſis, | 

In a ſmall collection in two volumes, in- 
titled “ Curioſites Hiſtoriques, there is 
a journal of the laſt moments of Lewis XIII, 


. ® This kind of apology ſufficiently ſhews that the 

purpoſe of d'Alembert was really to throw a cen- 

ure on the conduR of Eoſſuet upon this gccaſion. | 
TRANSL. 


written 


106) 
written. by one of his valets de chambers, 
named Dubois, which is really ci ius 
from its ſimplicity. 4 This prince,” fays - 


| he, © being in the agonies of death, and 
L ſpeechleſs, kept his hands croſſed-upon 


« his breaſt, and his eyes raiſed to heaven, 
* to which his prayers and vows were fer. 


« * yently addreſſed, denoting,” adds. the 


writer, « a great intercourſe between their 
« divine and human majgſties. Hence it 
appears, that the valets of the king did 
not yield in adoration to the laves of the 


miniſter, 


NOTE x17. 


I is well known that Lewis XIV, "who, 
in his youth, ſometimes danced in the 
theatrical exhibitions at court, renounced 


for ever the pleaſure of this public diſplay 


of himſelf, after hearing thoſe verſes in the 
tragedy of. Britannicus,” where Nero is 


thus ud non of; 


90 

Il excelle à conduire un char dans la cartiere; 

A diſputer des prix indignes de ſes mains; 

A Nm REne, 


The praiſe is his, to guide the rapid eur 
Around the courſe, upon the public ſtage 
To gain unworthy prizes, and to give 


Hinjelf a ſpeRadle to Romy ogy. 


It was theſe lines alone which appriſed 
the king of the indecorum he committed. 
None of his courtiers had dared to ac- 
quaint him with it, or, perhaps, had 
thought about it. This was then a truth 
which the prince learned at the theatre, 
and probably could. not have learned elſe- 
where. This example and advice, how- 
erer, did not prevent, fourſcore years after. 
wards, the governor and preceptor f 
Lewis XV. from cauſing the young mo- 
narch to dance before his whole court, in 
the repreſentation of the ballet of © the 
Elements; and even from permitting 
the verſes of the ballet to be printed with 
this title, © The Elements, a Ballet danced 

VOL. Is p cM by 
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te by the King on the great Theatre of 
c the Tuileries, 1721.” [It was ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, that the regent, who was then 
living, and could not be ignorant of the 
anecdote of Lewis XIV. and who likewiſe 
had a ſtrong perception of the ridiculous, 
ſhould have ſuffered this * of de- 


corum. 


NOTE XII. 1 

Taz imputation of Janſeniſm thrown 
upon the biſhop of Meaux by father de la 
Chaiſe, was the more ill-judged, as this 
prelate had ſeriouſly employed himſelf in 
combating that ſtrange hereſy. - He wrote 
to the nuns of Port-Royal a long letter 
concerning the ſignature of the formulary, 
in which he fruitleſsly endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them, that they could not refuſe the 
ſignature without hazarding their ſalvation. 
It is difficult to ſay what is moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing in this affair; the perſecutions em- 
ployed againſt theſe poor nuns to force 
f them 


1 
them to confeſs that five unintelligible 
propoſitions of ſchool.divinity were con- 
tained in a Latin book which they could 
not read; or the obſtinacy with which 
they perſiſted to credit their Janſeniſt dis 
rectors on that head, rather than the pope 
and biſhops ; or the time thrown away by 
the great Boſſuet in writing to theſe fe- 
males, on a topic ſo little ſuited to them, 
and ſo unworthy of him. 4 

Zealous and inflexible, however, as he 
was reſpecting what he thought the doc- 
trine of the church, he was very indulgent 
with reſpect to his own particular opinions. 
One of his devotees had diſplayed conſi- 
derable warmth againſt a work in which 
ſome ſentiments of the biſhop of Meaux, 
indifferent with regard to the dogmas of 
faith, were rudely attacked. He wrote to 
her in order to moderate her intolerance; 
and to convince her that on all points 
which do not touch the eſſentials of reli- 
gion, opinion ought to be free. © To be 

P 2 2 offended,” 


1 
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party, rendered equal juſtice to the purity 
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« offended,” ſays he, © with contradic- 
tion on theſe ſubjects, is only a irrer 
« of vanity.” 

Notwithſtanding the ſecret Me +> upon 
him made by the ſociety of Jeſuits, he was 
connected, at leaſt by reciprocal eſteem, 
with ſome of its members. Yet he did 
not conceal his admiration of the Pro- 
« yincial Letters,” that maſter-piece of 
ridicule and eloquence, which prepared 
the deſtruction of the ſociety a century | 
before it took place. Boſſuet was accul- 
tomed to ſay, that this was the work which 
of all others he ſhould wiſh to have writ- 
ten, had he not written his own. Both 
Jeſuits and Janſeniſts, while endeavouring 
in vain to gain over this prelate to their 


of his doctrine. Arnauld, having been 
told of a conference he was to hold on 
the love of God, pronounced “ that it 


ce would be an excellent thing; and 
Boſſuer's funeral oration was preached by 
2 Jeſuit. 
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NOTE XIV. 


Taz charge againſt Boſſuet of having 
employed fraud in his work intitled Ex- 
e poſition of the Catholic Doctrine, 
by an unfaithful repreſentation of the doc- 
trine of the Romiſh church, is beſt refuted 
by the approbations with which this book 
is almoſt overloaded. Who ſhould better 
know the Catholic doctrine than ſo many 
popes and biſhops who have beſtowed the 
higheſt eulogies on the work? A ſingular | 
kind of apology was made for it by the 
famous Richard Simon, who ſays that Boſ- 
ſuet only revived an old book of le Camus, 
biſhop of Bellay, intitled, Lavoiſine. 
ment des Proteſtants vers Egliſe Ro- 
maine; — The drawing-near of the 
Proteſtants to the Church of Rome. 
This, however, is a work which nobody 
reads, 


z 
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NOTE XV. 


Ir this illuſtrious prelate allowed himſelf 
ſome very ſhort and very infrequent relax. 
ations, he ſtudied to render even theſe 
uſeful to the church, He left tranſlations 
into French verſe of a great number of the 
pſalms, which are ſaid to have been for- 
merly. admired. It is not for us to appre- 
ciate their merit; but although Parnaſſus 
ſhould judge theſe ſacred poems more ſe- 
verely than the Sorbonne, Boſſuet was ſo 
great as an orator, that he might be per- 
mitted to be only a middling poet. In 
the laſt edition of his funeral orations, one 
of the pieces of verſe he wrote for amuſe- 
ment is inſerted. It is an ode on liberty, 
intitled “ Liberty created, loſt, renewed, 
„e triumphant.” The title, is that of 
an orator, and the ode not that of 3 
poet. wp 
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NOTE XVI. 


Arren all the praiſes we have juſtly 
beſtowed upon this prelate, let us however 
venture upon a confeſſion. The reputa- 
tion of Boſſuet, ſo brilliant in his own 
time, ſtill fo high in the church of France, 
in the ſchools of theology and among ora- 
tors, ſeems to be ſomewhat diminiſhed in 
the eyes of the reſt of the nation. The 
reaſon of this muſt be ſought in the differ. 
ence of circumſtances, and of character, 
between the two ages. In the preceding 
age, controverſy was held in honour ; 
the public, and even the courtiers, took 
an intereſt in it, and men of letters 
eſpouſed one of the two parties, Theo- 
logical diſputes are now neglected and 
unknown, The numerous volumes of 
Boſſuet, filled with works of this ſpecies, 
are at preſent, with regard to moſt of his 
readers, reduced to his © Univerſal Hiſ- 
„ tory,” his Funeral Orations, and 

| P 4 perhaps 
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perhaps a few of his Sermons, Thus the 


productions of this eloquent prelate have 


| loſt much of their ancient ſplendour; 
on the contrary, the works of Fenelon, 
filled and as it were penetrated in every 
page with thoſe principles of beneficence, 
toleration, and charity, which intereſt all 
ranks, all nations, and all ages, haye 
acquired many readers in an age which 
appears ſenſible of the whole merit of 
theſe virtues, and annexes a great eſteem 
to uſeful ſtudies, and a great contempt to 
ſcholaſtic diſputes. This remarkable dif 
ference of taſte and character between 
the age of Lewis XIV. and the preſent, 
not only influences the rank aſſigned in 
our days to moſt of our writers, but the 


judgment formed of the ſovereigns by - 


whom the nation has been governed. 


Henry IV. and Charles. V. have acquired 
numerous partiſans; while. other mo, 


narchs, highly extolled during their lives. 


and in many reſpects worthy, of being fo, 
have 


1 
have ſenſibly ſunk in the public opinjon- 
A book has been written of © the different 
« revolutions in the fortune of Ariſtotle :** 
another, equally intereſting and philoſo—- 
phical, might be compoſed of the varia- 
tions in the renown of ſovereigns and 
authors. But as the time at length came, 
in which the idea formed of Ariſtotle was 
irrevocably fixed, ſo, ſooner or later, a 
time comes in which the reputation of 
writers and kings is decided upon unalter- 
ably, and equitable poſterity ſtamps their 
memory with an indelible ſeal. of eſteem 
or reprobation. To this poſterity it be- 
longs to pronounce in the final reſort on 
the merit of Boſſuet; to fix without ap- 
peal the rank he is to occupy among the 
few celebrated men who have aſtoniſhed 
or enlightened their contemporaries ; and 
finally to aſcertain the right he may have 
acquired, either by his talents or his con- 
duct, to the applauſe of the nation, and 
the gratitude of mankind. | 
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NichoLAs BolLeau DESPREAUX was 
born on November 1, 1636. His parents 
were Gilles Boileau, regiſter of the Great 
Chamber, and Ann de Nielle, his ſecond 
wife. His family was noble, and could 
trace back to the fourteenth century; 
whence he was uſed to ſay of Clermont 
Tonnerre, biſhop of Noyon, in whole eyes 
nobility was the firſt of merits, He 
% would eſteem me much more if he knew 
* I was a gentleman.” A great city and a 
ſmall village, Paris and Crone, contend 

* Though this eminent writer is uſually known 
among us by his family-name of Boileau, yet as his 
countrymen have thought proper to diſtinguiſh him 
with greater accuracy by that of Deſpreaux, their 


authority has been followed on the preſent oc- 
cahon, TRANsL. 


2 for 
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for the honour of his birth ; as formerly 
ſeveral Greek cities did for that of having 
been the cradle of Homer, whom they 
are ſaid to have ſuffered to want bread 
during his life. The native place of Deſ- 
preaux will one day become the object of 
an important controverſy among the 
learned, and may probably, to apply one 
of our poet's verſes, | 


« Aux Saumaiſes ſuturs preparer des tortures;“ 
Breed tortures to Saumaiſes yet unborn. 


Paris and Crone each already eites in its 
favour weighty authorities, whicly we ſhall 
forbear diſcuſſing in this place, leſt we 
fhould ſeem to have caught ſomething of 
the Saumaiſe. Men of a ſuperior order 
are the property neither of the town, the 
village, nor the nation which boaſts of 
them. Thrown at random and in ſmall 
number on the ſurface of the earth, they 
are not ſo much the ornament, as the ex- 
ception of the human ſpecies, which, in 
the reſt of its individuals, ſeems to have 
been 


©0063. = 
been only ſketched out by Nature, from 
whom it has received ſo much activity with 
fo much impotence, and a comprehenfion 
ſo limited, with a ene ſo 2 
and preſumptuous. 

Deſpreaux, in his early e the 
reverſe of thoſe infantine prodigies who 
often in mature age ſcarcely attain to me- 
diocrity; fouls produced before their term, 
which nature exhauſts herſelf in bringing 
to light, and then refuſes to expand, as if 
conſcious of inability to carry to perſec- 
tion. This man, who was to act fo great 
a part in literature, and affume ſo formi- 
dable a tone, appeared in his infancy heavy 
and taciturn ; nor was his taciturnity of 
that obſerving kind which denotes fly miſ- 
chief at the bottom, but the downright 
barren taciturnity of infipid good-nature. 
His father, on comparing him with his 
other children, uſed to ſay, © As for this, 
he is a good-tempered' fellow who will 
never ſpeak ill of any one.“ A father 
muſt 


| 
| 
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muſt have ſuppoſed his child dobmed to 
inſuperable mediocrity, who could be con- 
tent with ſo modeſt an eulogy. All the 
brothers of Deſpreaux diſplayed premature 
parts, and ſeemed to promiſe to be great 
men; he alone promiſed nothing, and 
was what they promiſed “. 

Through compliance with the wiſhes of 
his family, he commenced with being a 
counſellor. The dryneſs of the Code 
and Digeſt ſoon diſguſted him with this 
profeſſion, which was a loſs to the bar. 
Repleniſhed with good taſte and intelli- 
gence, he would have been a legiſlator 


on that great theatre, as he was upon Par. 


naſſus. He would have introduced ge- 
nuine eloquence in a land where, even in 
our time, it is often little known, and 
where it was much leſs ſo a century ago. 


He would have given no quarter to that 


trivial rhetoric, which conſiſts in drowning, 
a heap of ſophiſms in a ſea of unneceſſary 


See Nor I. 
words 
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words and ridiculous figures. Deſpreaux 
did not conceal. his opinion concerning 
thoſe declamations which ſo frequently re- 
ſound through the courts. One day, de- 
fending the cauſe of good taſte before a 
grave magiſtrate, who thought himſelf as 
great a judge in literature as in law-caſes, 
and perhaps was not much in the wrong, 
our illuſtrious poet praiſed Virgil for never 
ſaying too much. I ſhould not have 
thought,“ ſaid the magiſtrate drily, 
« that this was fo great a merit.” —* 80 
great,“ replied Deſpreaux, that it is 
© what all your harangues want.“ 15 

The following anecdote will give an idea 
of his taſte for the profeſſion which his 
parents would have obliged him to follow. 
M. Dongois, his brother-in-law, regiſter of 
parliament, took him to: his houſe in order 
to form him to the ſtyle of buſineſs, the 
abſurd barbariſm of | which muſt appear 
very revolting to a young man who had 
read Cicero and Demoſthenes. M. Don- 
goĩs 


Vich an emphaſis which ſhewed how muck 


doling with this. unfortunate parent upon 


fubtlety of which ſcience was ſtill leſs 
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gols had a deeree to draw up in an Im. 
portant cauſe. He compoſed it with en- 
thuſiaſm, while he diftated it to Deſpreaur 


he was ſatisfied with the ſublimity of his 
work. When he had finiſhed, he bid his 
ſecretary read it; and as this fecretary 
made no reply, Dongois perceived that he 
was fallen afleep, after having. written but 
afew words. Tranſported with anger, he 
ſent back Deſpreaux to his father, con- 


the ſtupidity of his ſon, who, be aſſured 
him, would be nothing but a blockhead 
all the reſt of his life.“ 
The young man paſſed from thei intri- 
cacies of jurifprudence to the quibbles of 
ſcholaſtic divinity, the obſcure and puerile 


ſuited to an underſtanding like his. He 
thus for ſome years ſtruggled with nature, 
knocking at all the doors it had ſhut 
againſt him. At length he became what 
* | be 
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he himſelf wiſhed to be -a poet; and, as 
if to belie at ſetting out his father's predie- 
tion, he commenced with ſatire... © 
he diſplayed his talents produced its na- 
tural effect. It let looſe againſt the author 


the crowd of writers whom he attacked; 


and gave him friends, or rather readers, 
among that very numerous claſs. of: the 
public, who, through an inconſtancy 
cruelly” rooted in the human heart, love 
to ſee thoſe humbled whom even they 
eſteem the moſt. But whatever favour 
and encouragement ſo general a diſpoſition 
might promiſe Deſpreaux, he could not 
avoid meeting with cenſurers alſo in the 
very ſmall claſs of men of worth or ſtrict- 
neſs who thought, as he himſelf has ex- 
N ws, that evil-ſpeaking is a forry 
. Of this number was the duke 
de Montauſier, who valued himſelf upon 
an inflexible and rigorous virtue. He 
< roſe every day,” be ſaid, with che in- 

VL. I. . 6 tention 
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cc tention of curbing ſatire; hut, he 
added, after he had made his morning 
„4 prayer, he felt his choler | allayed?” 
Deſpreaux, however, did not chuſe to rely 
upon the efficacy of this prayer, in order 
to ſhoot his ſhafts in ſecurity. It ns of 
the greateſt importance to him to gain 
over to his intereſt one of the firſt ꝓerſans 


about court, whoſe credit was the more 


formidable, as it was ſupported by fbat 
perſonal conſideration which:is not\always 
joined to it; ſince this ĩs the-reſult-of the 
public eſteem, whereas places alone can 
beſtow credit. As a poet-who:knewithe 
power of praiſe, or rather as a ꝓhiloſapher 
who knew mankind, the ſatiriſt ſlipned into 
one of his pieces a panegytical notice of 
the duke de Montauſier; and all the ſe- 
verity of the courtly miſanthrope yielded 
to this ſmall grain af incenſe. This in- 
cenſe indeed was -ſkilfully prepared to 
tickle the rugged modeſty of the Cato 
whom Deſpreaux wiſhed. to pleaſe. The 
ena: 8 2 ,ucxeries 
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verſes in which he pays his homage are 
few, and extremely flattering, _— | 
having too much the air of adulation. 


Et plut dat een: 
Que Montauſier voult m'accorder {on ſuffrage] - 
| C'eſt a de tels leteurs que J offre mes ecrits. 


And would to W crown each fond deſire, 
Montauſier's praiſe might juſtify my Iyre ! 
Such are the readers whom my verſe would pleaſe. 


This praiſe was neither flat nor exagge- 
rated. It might be heard without bluſh- 
ing by a man who affected equally to 
abhor ſatire and commendation; and it 
was in conſequence of being kept within 
theſe proper, limits, that it produced the 
deſired effect. Encouraged by this firſt 
ſucceſs, Deſpreaux loſt no time in giving 
the final blow to the totiering auſterity of 
his cenſurer, by confeſling to him, with an 
air of contrition, how humiliated he felt 
himſelf at miſling the friendſhip of © the 


« worthieſt man at court.” From that 
Q moment, 


1 
| 
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pious, and thence diſpoſed to pardon every 
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moment, the worthieſt man at court be- 

came the protector and apologiſt of the 

moſt cauſtic of all writers *. 
Other perſons, however, more mildly 


thing but ſatire, were leſs eaſy to gain over 
than the ſtoic of Verſailles; and the poet 
underwent from them ſeveral reproaches 
for the attacks upon his neighbour ſo fre- 
quent in his works f. But the authors of 
theſe remonſtrances had no credit at court, 
and Defpreaux did not attend to their 
ſcruples. _ 

He continued then to purſue his ſatirical 
career ; but, happily for his fame, he did 
not confine himſelf to it. He perceived 
that the glory of cruſhing bad writers is 
both petty and obſcure; that an author 
deſtined to oblivion drags his cenſor with 
him into the ſame tomb, whilſt, on the 
contrary, every work really deſerving of 


* See Note II. f See Norx III. 
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ſucceſs is ſure of ſurviving the molt inge- 
nious fatire, and even the juſteſt criticiſm, 
becauſe it is difficult to produce beauties, 
and eaſy to mark faults; and that, in 
order to reach poſterity, it is not ſufficient 
to ſupply ſome ephemeral food to the 
malignity of 'contemporaries, but it is | 
requiſite, as well in verſe as in p proſe, to 
be the writer of all times and all places. 
Convinced of theſe truths, which are wor- 
thy of being meditated upon and adopted 
by all men of letters who underſtand true 
glory, and join worth to talents, Deſ- 
preaux produced thoſe works which will 
render his fame perpetual. He wrote his 
delightful . Epiſtles,” in which, with de- 
| licate praiſes, he has intermixed precepts 
of literature and morality, delivered with 
the moſt ſtriking truth, and the happieſt 
preciſion ; his © Lutrin,” which, with 
fo ſmall a ground of matter, contains ſo 
much variety, action, and grace; and his 
« Art of Poetry,“ which is in our lan- 

. guage 
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guage what that of Horace is in Latin— 


the code of good taſte. It is even ſupe- 
rior to that of Horace, not only in the 
neceſſary and perfect order which the 
French poet has given his work, and 
which the Latin poet ſeems to have ne- 
gleed, but eſpecially in the art with 
which Deſpreaux has rendered his verſes 

examples of the kinds of beauty for which 
he has ſucceſſively laid down rules: far 
different in this from thoſe dry, and as it 
were dead preceptors, whoſe frozen leſſons 
would tend only to kill genius, did genius 
deign to hear them, and who, compared 
to the genuine legiſlators of poetry, are 
like the ſchoolmen, compared to true phi- 
loſophers; artiſts, or rather artizans, 
whoſe unlucky fate it is to chill all that 
they touch, and to wear away all 2 
they poliſh. 

We ſhall not enter into an examination 
whether the author of theſe maſter-pieces 


merits the title of a man of genius, which 
| | he 
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he aſſumed · withbut! ſcruple but: which | 
ſome late writers have refuſed hint per- 
haps: unjuſtly; for- is it not eſtabliſting a 
claim to this title, to have expreſſed in 
harmonious , verſe, full of ſtrength and 
elegance, the oracles of reaſon and good 
taſte; and eſpecially to have been the 
firſt in diſcovering and developing, by the 
union of example to precepts ihe\highly! 
difficult art of; French vexſifieation ? 
Before Deſpreaux, indeed, Malherbe had 
begun to detect the ſecret, but he had: 
gueſſed ĩ it only in, part, and had kept his; 
knowledge for his on uſe g and Cor-: 
neille, though he had written “ inna 
and PolieuCte,” had no other ſecret 
than his inſtinct, and when this abandoned 
bim, was no;longer Corneille. Deſpreaux 
had the rare merit, which can belong only 
to a ſuperior genius, of forming by his 
leſſons and productions the firſt ſchool, of 
. WR and it, maybe; added, 
'* See Nors V. 
Q 4 that 
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followed him, none was better calculated 
than himſelf to be the head of ſuch a 
ſchool." In fat, the ſevere and decided 
correctneſs which characterizes his works, 
renders them ſingularly fit to ſerve 2 
ſtudy for ſcholars in poetry. It is upon 
| the verſes of Deſpreaux that they ought 
to mode] their firſt eſſays, in order to form 
themſelves in time to this /neceſſary cor. 
rectneſs; in the fame manner as ſtudents 
in painting, for the purpoſe of acquiring 
preciſion and purity of deſign, ought to 
form themſelves by figures which have 
an auſtere outline, and ſtrongly ns 
muſcles. 
Deſpreaux, the bunter and chief of the 
French poetic ſchool, had in Racine a diſ- 
ciple who would have ſecured him immor 
tality, even if he had not ſo well earned 
it by his own writings. Good judges have 


even aſſerted, that the pupil ſurpaſſed the 
maſter, This is a queſtion which we ſhall 
| not 
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not pretend to determine. To' fix the 
rank of great men belongs alone to one 
who has a right to take a ſeat among them. 
We ſhall only obſerve, that Deſpreaux, 
whether inferior or equal to his ſcholar, 
always preſerved that aſcendancy over 
him, which a blunt and downright ſelf- 
love will ever aſſume over a timid and de- 
licate ſelf-love, ſuch as that of Racine. 
The author of © Phadra” and of © Atha- 
„ liah”* had always, either from deference 
or addreſs, the complaiſance to yield the 
firſt place to one who boaſted of having 
been his maſter. Happy would it be for 
men of letters, for thoſe at leaſt whoſe 
talents give them real claims to the public 
eſteem, could they feel, from the example 
of Racine and Deſpreaux, how much 
their mutual union may add to this eſteem, 
and, on the contrary, what a loſs of con · 
ſideration and glory they may incur from 
mutual jealouſy and hatred: The way to 
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mils the laurel that awaits them is to vſnateh 
at it with too much ardouvr. 
Deſpreaux, it is true, had a merit with 
reſpect to his diſciple, which in the! eyes 
of the latter muſt have been of ineſtimable 
value that of having early been ſenſible 
of Racine's excellence, or rather of vat 
he promiſed to become; for it was not 
eaſy, in the author of the % Freres 
« Ennemis,” to diſcover that of © An- 
e dromache” and © Britannicus. Mo- 
liere, and he alone, ſhared this merit with 
Deſpreaux. Corneille had not been! for- 
tunate enough to gueſ it, ſince, after hav- 
ing read the © Alexander,“ he very ho- 
neſtly adviſed the author to write no more 
tragedies. Racine, happily for the theatre, | 
for his own glory, and even for that 
of Corneille, gave credit to Moliere and 
Deſpreaux; for it would have been leſs 
honourable to the creator of French tra- 
gedy to have met with no rival, than with 
| one 
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one who. was unable to efface him in the 
public opinion. The ſuperiority of that 
genius who firſt opens a fair and noble 
track, is much leſs decided when he pro- 
ceeds in it alone, than when others march 
along with him, without being able to 
go further, or to obtain any other glory 
that than of having reached him. This 
equal partition between Corneille and 
Racine appears to have been awarded by 
Deſpreaux himſelf, who, notwithſtanding 
his friendſhip for the latter, and the ſhafts 
he has launched againſt the former, has 
never expreſsly given to either of theſe 
two great men the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
the tragic ſceptre *. - 

However that were, Deſpreaux, doubt- 
lels perceiving in Racine's firſt eſſays the 
germ of what he was one day to become, 
felt how much care and culture it required 
to give it full expanſion. © I have taught 
«© him,” ſaid he, to make verſes dith- 


See Nors v. 
| „ cultly.“ 


„ 
tc cultly.” He had done better ſtill, and 
perhaps more than he thought; he had 
taught him to make eaſy verſes with diff 
culty ; for it is that facility ſo delightful to 
the ear and the underſtanding, which is 
one of the principal charms on reading 
Racine, There is, however, another kind 
of merit in poetry, little leſs valuable than 
the ſevere andcorredtfacility of Deſpreaux's 
diſciple, which is that kind of unchecked 
career and happy negligence, which ſeems 
to produce verſes as it were ſpontaneouſly 
under the pen of the poet, like a ſeries of 
fine harmonies under the hand of a muſi- 
cian who has preluded from fancy. Might 
it not be eaſy, from theſe principles, to 


compare with each other our three great 


maſters in poetry, Deſpreaux, Racine, and 
Voltaire. I name the latter, although 
living *, for why ſhould we deny our- 
ſelves the anticipated pleaſure of ſeeing a 


* This Eulogy was read at the public ſitting of 


Auguſt 25, 1774- 


great 
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great man in the place that poſterity deſ- 
tines for him. Might one not ſay, in 
order to expreſs their charaQeriſtic differ- 
ences, that Deſpreaux very happily coins 
and forges his verſes; that Racine caſts 
his in a kind of perfect mould, which diſ- 
covers the hand of the artiſt, without pre- 
ſerving his impreſs; and that Voltaire, 
ſuffering as it were his verſes to flow at 
will as from their ſource, ſeems without 
art and ſtudy to ſpeak his mother tongue ? 
Might it not be obſerved, that, on reading 
Deſpreaux, labour is ſuppoſed and felt ; 
that in Racine, it is ſuppoſed without being 
felt, becauſe, that if on the one hand the 
conſtant facility obliterates the perception 
of labour, on the other, the conſtant per- 
ſection inceſſantly recalls its idea to the 
reader's mind ; and that, in Voltaire, la- 
bour is neither felt nor ſuppoſed, becauſe 
the more negligent verſes which occaſion- 
ally eſcape him, excite an opinion that the 
fine verſes which precede and follow have 
coſt 
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coſt no more pains to the poet? Mipht 
it not in fine be added, if a. compa- 
riſon were ſought in the maſter-pieces of 
the ſine arts for theſe three great 'weiters, 
that the manner of Deſpreaux, correct, 
firm, and nervous, is adequately repre- 
ſented by the ſtatue of the gladiator ; that 
of Racine, equally correct, but more ſoft 
and rounded, by the Venus de Medici: ; 
and that of Voltaire, eaſy, genteel, und 
noble, by the Apollo of Belvedere“? 

To return to Deſpreaux. —He knew 
how to procure a ſtill more powerful pro- 
tection at court than the duke de Mon- 
tauſier's—that of Lewis XIV. himſelf, 
He laviſhed upon this monarch praiſes the 
more flattering, as they appeared diQtated 


* "Theſe compariſons are always more fanciful than 
accurate. In the preſent inſtance, it is evident that 
undue advantage is given in it to Voltaire, ſince the 
Apollo is certainly not leſs. corre than the other two, 
but is rather a perfect union of their rer excel. 
lencies. Ta Ausl. | 
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by the public voice, and merely the ſincete 
and warm expreſſion of the nation's in- 
toxication with reſpect to its king. To 
add value to his homage, the artful) ſatiriſt 
had the addreſs to make his advantage of 
the reputation of frankneſs he had ac- 
quired. It ſerved as a paſſport to thoſe 
applauſes which the poet ſeemed to beſtow 


in ſpite of his nature. The princeꝰ's de- 


licacy, probably not extremely nice, 
was encouraged by the freedom with 
which his panegyriſt immolated authors 
of credit, who indeed were not kings; 

and Chapelain paid for Lewis. 
Deſpreaux was particularly attentive, 
while beſtowing praiſes on all thoſe whoſe 
intereſt might either ſupport or injure 
him, to reſerve the firſt place, beyond 
compariſon, for the monarch, Among 
other inſtances, he valued himſelf, as upon 
a great ſtroke of policy, for having con- 
trived to place Monſieur, the king's bro- 
ther, by the ſide of the king himſelf, in 
4 y his 
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his verſes, without hazard of wounding 
the jealouſy of majeſty ; and for having 
eelebrated the. conqueror of Caſſel more 
feebly than the ſubduer of Flanders.” The 
lines of which he boaſted on this account 
are the following in his "A to * de 
9 Lamoignon: * | 


Un bruit court que le roi va tout reduire en poudre, 
Et dans Valencienne eſt entre comme un foudre; 
Que Cambrai, des Frangois Pepouvantable &cueil, 
A vu tomber enfin ſes murs & ſon orgueil; 

Que devant Saint-Omer, Naſſau par ſa defaite | 

De Philippe vainqueur rend la gloire complette. 


Deſpreaux cauſed his friends to remark, 
that the two laſt verſes, devoted to the 
praiſe of Mon/fieur, were in a leſs elevated 


tone than the four former, which con- 


rained that of the king“. Though in 
theſe lines he appeared only delighted to 
exhibit his art as a courtier, he might alſo 
have pointed out at of the poet, in the 


* See Norz VI. 35 
degradation 
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degradation of tintr. He might have made 
a merit of his attention, after the two, 
thundering lines of the commencement, | to 
lower his tone gently in the 1 | 
couplet, i in order that the tranſit might not 
ſeem too haſty ; and marked, from the pride 
of the firſt verſes to the modeſty | of the laſt. 
We know, not whether we have been anti- 
cipated in this remark z but we thought 
it would be more- uſeful to point out, in 
this favourite paſſage of our author, thoſe 
refinements of taſte which he has paſſed 
over in ſilence, than thoſe of adulation to 
which he has laid claim 
He had however the art, or more pro: 
perly the merit, along with this inun 
tion of praiſes, to convey ſome uſeful le: | 
fons to the ſovereign, Lewis XIV. as yet 
young and greedy-of renown, which be 
miſtook for real glory, was making pre- 
parations for war with Holland. Colbert, 
who knew how fatal to the people is the 
moſt glorious wars wiſhed to divert the 
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king from his deſign. He engaged Def. 
preaux to ſecond his perſuaſions, by ad - 
 dreſling to Lewis his firſt Epiſtle, in which 
he proves that a king's true greatneſs eon 
fiſts in rendering his ſubjects happy, by 
ſecuring them the bleffings of peace. 
Every body has got by heart the fine 
| verſes in this Epiſtle relative to the _ 
ror Titus. 


Qui rendit de ſon j joug Punivers amoureux, | 
Qu'on n'alla jamais voir ſans revenir heureux, 
Qui ſoupiroit le ſoir, fi fa main fortune eee 
N'avoit par ſes bienfaits fignal6 la journee, 70 
Who wade the world enamour'd of his ſway, 
Who ſent no viſitant unbleſt ag,, 
Who figh'd at eve if &er he fail'd to rede | 
Life's journal mark'd by ſome benignant deed. 25 


The king cauſed theſe verſes to be Antes 
read over to him, praiſed the Epiſtle 
highly, and—went to war ! 30 


* The example of Titus, a martial prince, and 
whoſe boaſted beneficence chiefly confifted in laviſh 
| — 


(62 
So much attention to pleaſe the mo- 
narch, joined to ſuch excellence, did. not 
remain unrecompenſed. Deſpreaux was 
loaded with the king's fayour, admitted at- 
court, and named, in conjunction with 
Racine, to write. the hiſtory of the prince 
whom he appeared ſo eager to celebrate. 
The two, poets ſeemed cloſely occupied in. 
this work; they even read ſeveral paſſages. 
of it to the king ; but they abſtained from 
giving any of it to the public, in the per- 
ſuaſion, that the hiſtory of ſovexeigns, even 
the moſt worthy of eulogy, cannot be 
written during their lives, without»Tune 


* 


* 


donations, does not ſeem very happily choſen to in- 
ſpire a young king with diſlike of war, and attention 
to the ſolid maxims of government by which a nation 
is rendered proſperous. In fact, the ſhort reign of 
that emperor offers as little real inſtruction to princes 
as moſt paſſages of hiſtory that can be ſelected; and 
his celebrated ſaying loſes its value by its application. 
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ning the riſk either of loſing reputation by 
flattery, or incurring hazard by truth, 
It was with repugnance that Deſpreaux 
had undertaken an office ſo little ſuited to 
his talents and his taſte. When I ex. 
c exciſed,” ſaid he, the trade of a ſa- 
4 tiriſt, which I undetſtood pretty well, 
I was overwhelmed with inſults and 
“ menaces; and I am now dearly paid 
& for exerciſing that of hiſtoriographer, 
« which I do not underſtand at all.” 

Indeed, far from being dazzled by the 
favour he enjoyed, he rather felt it as an 
incumbrance. He often ſaid, that the 
firſt ſenſation his fortune at court inſpired 
in him was a feeling of melancholy. He 
thought the bounty of his ſovereign pur. 
chaſed too dearly by the loſs of liberty—a 
bleſſing ſo intrinſically valuable, which all 
the empty and fugitive enjoyments of va- 
nity are unable to compenſate in the eyes 
of the philoſopher. Deſpreaux endea - 
voured by degrees to recover this darling 

liberty, 
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liberty, in proportion as age ſeemed to 
permit the attempt ; and for the laſt ten 
or twelve years of his life he entirely 
dropped his viſits to court. What ſhould 
I do there?“ ſaid he; © I can praiſe no 
“ longer.” He might, however, have 
found as much matter for his applauſes as 
when he laviſhed them. without the leaſt 
reſerve. The fair days of Lewis the Great 
were indeed nq more ; days of tears and 
diſaſters had ſucceeded them; and ſome 
years of an unfortunate war had cauſed 
France itſelf to farget threeſcore years of 
viorjes which had been ſo highly cele- 
brated by Deſpreaux and a hundred 
others. But adverſity, the true and only 
maſter of kings, had unfolded. virtues in 
the monarch which a conſtant proſperity 
would have ſtifled ; and Lewis XIV. de- 
feated on all ſides, propoſing to march, 
fight, and die at the head of his nobility, 
ready to ſacrifice even his grandſon to 
procure peace for his people, diſplaying 
kJ under 
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under inisfortune a greatneſs of ſoul all his 
own, 'and the glory of which was not 
ſhared with his generals and miniſters, was 
not leſs worthy of being ſung by Del. 
preaux, than Lewis XIV. on the banks of 
the Rhine, ordering the dangerous paffage 
to a numerous army which he animated 
by his looks ; then too haughtily widating 
peace at Nimeguen ; and finally uniting 
againſt him all Europe, irritated by his 
triumphs, and overwhelmed by the weight 
of his glory *. ; 

Though Deſpreaux confided to no ont 
but himſelf the care of praiſing his works, 
he has more than once confeſſed, that in 
every thing he had written there remained _ 
one weak point, the heel of Achilles, as he 
himſelf expreſſed it, which none of "his 
enemies could diſcover. He never chofe 
to explain himſelf further; 4nd his com- 
mentators (of whom he has already three 
or four, poſſeffed of the true 1 « 


See Norz VII. 


comment- 
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commenting) have exhauſted themſelves 
in reaſonings worthy of them, to detect 
this weak point. More adequate judges 
of Deſpreaux have hit upon this heel of 
Achilles, in the ſentimental faculty, of 
which he ſeems to have been deſtitute. 
Our illuſtrious writer, in this reſpect, 
wanted a kind of ſenſe. For if the poet 
muſt poſſeſs a nice touch, and exact taſte, 


in order to decide what he ſhould feize and 


what reject; if imagination, which is to 
him like the "ſenſe of ſight, muſt paint 
objects to his mental eye after the life, 
and cloathed with that brilliance of hue 
which is to animate his pictures; ſenſi. 
bility, like an exquiſite ſcent, muſt ſearch 
out, · in the very ſubſtance of every thing 
offered to ĩt, thoſe fugitive, but delieious 
emotions, the ſweet impreſſion of which 
is perceptible to thoſe ſouls alone which 
are worthy. of the boon . This latter 

; 11 uh ſenſe 


* This analogy between a poet's faculties and the 


bodily ſenſes is very ſtrained and defeQive ; and the 
14 compa - 


- 
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ſenſe might indeed be defired in Def. 
preaux, but he is furniſhed with the others 
in ſo ſuperior a degree, that the defeQtive 
ſenſe js ſcarcely miſſed. It is the leſs re- 
gretted, as the ſubjects on which he treats 
ſeem not to require it. I ſay that they 
ſeem not to require it, but am far from add- 
ing that they forbid its uſe. Senſibility, 
that gift of nature - precious or baneſul 
ſhall I call it? inceſſantly haunts, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, thoſe who have the good or ill 
fortune to be framed far the reception af 
its deep impreſſions. Equally inſeparable 
from their exiſtence with the; air, they 
breathe, it ſcizes, in ſpite of themſelye, 
ypon all their productions, penetrates 
them, gives them motion and life, aud 
eſpecially ſheds over them that tender in- 
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compariſon of ſenſibility, in particular, gives not the 

leaſt. idea of its operations. It may be al remarked, 

that if Deſpreaux was really deprived of this faculty, 

it could not be the heel of Achilles” which he 

himſelf meant, ſince he would have been inſenſible of 
his 8 Taaxs. | h 

a tereſt 
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tereſt. which renders the author beloved, 
and his heart ſtill. more admired than. his 
genius. Is a ſtriking example wanted to 
ſhew the difference produced by the pre- 
ſence and abſence of ſentiment in two 
performances ?—The fable of Death and 
the Woodman has been verſiſied by la 
Fontaine and Deſpreaux; let them be 
compared —ſenſibility breathes in every 
line of la Fontaine's fable; every line of 

Deſpreaux's appears withered by aridity. 
This want of feeling totally annihilated, 
in the eyes of our great poet, the merit 
of Quinault, ſo intereſting in its kind, and 
ſo apparent to the preſent age, which ſeems 
deſirous of repaying this charming author 
for the injuſtice. of his contemporaries z 
a melancholy and tardy recompence of 
abilities neglected or perſecuted during 
life! Deſpreaux, in conjunction with Ra- 
eine, undertook to write an opera, in 
which they propoſed to eclipſe this author, 
whom they deſpiſed, and to ſhew the fa- 
cility 
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ellity of a work of which they never ſpoke 
without diſdain. Defpreaux compoſed the 
prologue, which unfortunately no mufi. 
cian was able to ſet to muſic; Orpheus 
himſelf would have miſcarried in the at- 
tempt. Our poet, notwithſtanding, fuf- 
. fered it to appear, with a preface, in which 
are found aſſertions concerning muſical 
expreſſion, as ſtrange as thoſe of Paſcal on 
Poetical beauty; a ſtriking, lefſon to the 
happicſt geniuſes, not to force their 
Powers, and to be filent where they are 
ignorant. But the moſt ſingular paſſage 
in this preface is that with which it com- 
mences. We there read, that“ Mel- 


% dames de Monteſpan and de Thiange, 


« wearied with the operas of M. Quinault, 
te propoſed to the king to find another 
&« lyric poet.“ Theſe ladies wearied with 
the operas of Quinault!—that is to fay, 
out of patience with Alceſte, Atys,' Theſee, 
and Proſerpine ; for Armida, to their ho- 


nour, did not yet exiſt, Here we may 
indeed 


) 
indeed apply the line in the Metromainle, 
Voila de vos arrets, Mefſicurs les gens de gout! 
Such, gentlemen of taſte, are your dectees! 


The alienation which*Deſpreaux always 
teſtified for Quinault had a ſecret cauſe 
which the ſatiriſt could not forbear ſuffer« 
ing to eſcape. When they were recon- 
ciled, or rather when Deſpreaux was re- 
conciled with Quinault, (for the latter 
never bore malice,) Quinault ſometimes 
went to ſee him; on which Deſpreaux, 
with a fort of pleaſant, honeſt teſtineſs, 
uſed to ſay, He has only made friends 
with me, that he may come and talk 
to me about his verſes ;. but he never 
ſays a word to me of mine.“ 
Deſpreaux had not the ſame complaint 
to make of la Fontaine. This good crea- 
ture (let us preſerve the amiable title Mo- 
lere conferred upon him) never men- 
tioned to him his verſes, of the charms 
and excellence of which he alone was ig- 
norant. 
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norant. But why has Deſpreaux never 
named la Fontaine in his ? Why, even in 
his © Art of Poetry,“ where he has not 
diſdained to ſpeak of the madrigal and 
rondeau, has he not ſpoken a word of 
the fable, as if he had been afraid of being 


obliged to praiſe the admirable writer who 
has been the creator, among us, of this 
kind of .compoſition, and is ſtill incom- 
parable in it, after the efforts of ſo many 
fabuliſts to approach him: a writer, 
whoſe ſly ſimplicity, ſo keen and at the 
fame time ſo true in its ſtrokes, was well 
calculated to be felt and applauded by ſo 
excellent a judge as Deſpreauz, . who * 
happily ſaid, 


Rica wet bean que le vi le uni ſel ef aimabe 
The fair, the charming, is the true alone. 


Deſpreaux, it is ſaid, aſſerted that la Fon- 
taine had invented nothing; and that his 
ſimplicity was that of Rabelais and Marot. 
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He forgot that Rabelais is not ſimple, and 
that he is characteriſed by a gaiety often 
proceeding to exceſs, and therefore far 
from that calm and gentle diſpoſition 
which ſimplicity ſuppoſes ; he forgot that 
the ſimplicity *. of Marot reſides in the 
antiquity of his language, that of la Fon- 
' taine in his ſoul; that the diction of the 
latter is ſo peculiarly his own, as to have 
been that of no other writer either before 
or after him ; that in this poet more than 
in any other is to be found, to apply a 
charming verſe of la Fontaine himſelf, 


Cet heureux art 
Qui cache ce qu'il eft, & reſemble au hazard z 


| That happy art x 
Which lies conceal'd, and takes the form of chance z 


— 
_ 


WY — 
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* The words im and ſimplicity, by which it has 
been neceſſary in this paſſage to render naif and 
nai vetẽ, by no means adequately expreſs their mear- 
ing, which includes a kind of fly frankneſs, often the 
cover of an arch deſign, TRANSL. 
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and, in fine, that if among the celebrated 
writers of the age of Lewis XIV. la Fon» 
taine is not the greateſt, he is at leaſt the 
moſt ſingularly original, the moſt an ob- 
ject of deſpair to imitators, and, if we may 
ſo ſpeak, the writer whom it would colt 
nature the moſt pains to reproduce *, 
They who have reproached Defareauc 
with injuſtice towards Quinault and la 
Fontaine, have alſo accuſed him, but with 
much leſs reaſon, of want of juſtice to- 
wards Moliere. This imputation might 
be ſufficiently refuted by the reply he had 
the courage to make to Lewis XIV. when 
aſked by him what writer he thought the 
greateſt genius? © Moliere, Sire,” an- 
ſwered Deſpreaux without heſitation, and 
without any falvo for ſelf-love, though 
undoubtedly he was not a man lightly to 

reſign the throne to his rivals f. We may 

only be ſurprized, that in the fatire ad- 


* Sce Norz VIII. + See Nors IX. 
| dreſſed 
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dreſſed to this great writer, he content 
himſelf with aſking him © where he finds 
« rhyme?” It would have been more ta 
the purpoſe to have aſked him, where he 
found thoſe maſter-pieces with which he 
had already enriched the ſcene when this 
fatire was written, the Ecole de Maris, and 
Ecole des Femmes. It would have been till 
more, worthy of Deſpreaux to have fore- 
ſeen and diſcovered in theſe pieces, thoſe 
which were to follow and almoſt eclipſe 
them, the Mifanthrope, the Femmes Sa- 
vantes, the Avare, and eſpecially the Tar. 
tuffe, that work which ſtands alone on the 
theatre, the utility of which ought to re- 
concile perſons of true worth to public 
ſpectacles, and to which Lewis XIV. not- 
withſtanding the clamours af intereſted 
hypocriſy, had the reſolution to grant a 
protection, which is one of the moſt 
laudable actions of this monarch. Deſ- 
preaux uſed to aſſert, that every half cen- 
tury, or even a much ſhorter period, 

would 
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would have occaſion for a new comedy on 
this ſubject, in which public Juſtice and 
public inſtruction are equally concerned. 
And, in truth, if the painter was worthy 
of his taſk, there would be no danger 
that the portraits ſhould be too much 
alike, ſo changeable is the form of hypo- 
criſy, audacious and enterpriſing when it 
thinks itſelf proteted, ſupple and inſi- 
dious when it fears detection, humble and 
crouching when it ſees itſelf unmaſked. 
But if every age abounds in Tartuffes, 
each has not a Moliere; and it is more 
difficult for nature in this point to produce 
painters than ſubjects. After theſe f̃eſlec 
tions, it may ſeem ſurpriſing that a topic 
of ſatire, ſo favourable and fertile, ſhould 
have been negleAed by Deſpreaux, who 
has treated others of much lefs importance. 
There is ſome probability that the ſuperior 
merit of Moliere's comedy diverted him 
from a taſk ſo well ſuited to the exerciſe 


of his talent; it appears even that he re- 
2 ſiſted 


f 
5 
> 
| 
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ſiſted the ſollicitation of his friends in this 
matter. One of them, who loved a good 
table, and valued himſelf upon under- 
ſtanding it, knowing that the poet was em- 


ployed upon a ſatire on good living, very 
ſeriouſly repreſented to him, that it was no 


proper ſubje& for pleaſantry. © Rather 


© chooſe - hypocrites,” ſaid he, with 


warmth, © you will have all honeſt people 
« on your fide; but as to good cheer, 
te believe me, you had better not jeſt 
« with it.“ 

In the ſame piece addreſſed to Moliere 


on the difficulty of © finding rhyme,” if 


the main ſubje& is not quite worthy of the 


name prefixed, the details contain leſſons 


of great utility. Two lines are particu- 
larly remarkable: ſpeaking of a good 
writer, Deſpreaux ſays, 
Et toujours mecontent de ce qu'il vient de faire, | 
Il plait a tout le monde, & ne ſauroit ſe plaire. 


DefeRs unſeen the conſcious writer teize, 
And pleaſing all, he fails himſelf to pleaſe. 


VOL. I. | 8 6 This, 
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& This,” obſerved Moliere, «t is one of 
« the moſt ſtriking truths you ever/ut- 
& tered.” He ſpoke juſtly. The moſt 
deſervedly admired writer would much 
ſurprize, and perhaps humiliate his moſt 
rancorous cenſurers, were he to act the 
rigid critic upon his own performances, 
How many weak parts would he point 
dut, of which he is the ſole confident, 
and which, to all other eyes, are a kind 
of myſtery carefully concealedbetween his 
ſelf-love and himſelf. An author ought 
never to ſhew himſelf more ſubmiſſive to 
cenſure, than when his critic lays his finger 
upon one of theſe ſecret wounds, and 
makes him ery, © He has found me 
«6 out . "9. | 
Deſpreaux generally wrote his works 
in proſe before he put them into verſe f. 
Racine is ſaid to have done the ſame with 
reſpect to his tragedies. The particular 


* See Nors X. f See Nors XI. 
genius 
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genius of theſe two great poeta, in which 
were happily combined poetic fire and 
cool judgment, juſtified them in this flow 
and meaſured pace. But their example is 
not for all writers in verſe. How many 
are there whoſe productions would be 
withered in the bud by this method? Let 
him whoſe tread is firm and ſure, without 
being flow, and heavy, purſue his courſe 
ſtep by ſtep ; but let him who, by flack- 
ening his pace, would render it timid and 
tottering, dart forward precipitately in his 
careet. The prudent ſlowneſs of Raphael 
would have enervated Tintoret; and the 
rapid progreſs of the author of the Meta- 
morphg/it would . 
Eneid *. 


Deſpreaus, 


„ Theſe metaphors and inftances are little to the 


purpoſe in deciding the curious queſtion ſtarted by 


the practice of Racine and'Deſpreaux. The method 
of writing the thoughts firſt in proſe would Py 


occur to none but a writer of French poetry, the 
8 2 mechanical 
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| Deſpreaux, a man too great and too 
ſincere to wiſh to appear what he was not, 
never affected to be a philoſopher, even 
in the moſt harmleſs acceptation that can 
at this day be given to the word. Nerer- 
theleſs we are indebted to him for à piece 
of pleaſantry, which, dictated by the prin- 
ciples of good ſenſe alone, has been no leſs 
uſeful to genuine philoſophy, than his 
other works have been to good taſte. 
This was a © Burleſque Decree” in fayour 
of the univerſity, againſt © a certain un. 
„ known perſon named Reaſon,” who 
endeavoured. to intrude into the ſchools, 
This ſtroke of wit prevented the effe& of 
thoſe 9 2 which the partiſans of 2 , 


S's %-> 


mechanical niceties of which may demand the au- 

thor's whole attention to the point of verſification, in 
order to make it perfect. But that to think in proſe 
is incompatible with the daring vigour of language 


required i in the higher Kihds of poetry, may ſafely 
be affirmed. | Neither ſatire nor tragedy, aun 


are of theſe kinds. Trans. 


cient 
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cient philoſophy were preparing to take in 
order to perpetuate its reign, and which 
might perhaps have had the misfortune to 
be puniſhed by ſucceſs ; ſo that the bur- 
leſque decree. precluded a ridieulous one. 
The magiſtrates, happily for themſelves, 
had then at their head, in the perſon of 
the firſt preſident de Lamoignon, a man 
of acute - underſtanding, who was not 
alarmed by the progreſs of knowledge. 
They alſo recollected, with a ſalutary re- 
morſe, a decree iſſued too much in earneſt 
fifty years before, and for which the ap- 
pellation of ridiculous would be too mild, 
whereby it was forbidden, on pain of death, 
to teach any thing contrary to the . 
proved works ; and theſe works were 
thoſe of the peripatetic philoſophy. A 
few laws of this nature would have ſuf. 
ficed to throw back the age of Lewis the 
Great to that of Lewis the Young, and to 
hurry into barbariſm that multitude which 

| 83 is 
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is ever prone to a relapſe, if —_—_ 
by ſtrong ſupports. + 2 

The Burleſque Decree”. hay! 1 
printed with the variations of the different 
editions, and theſe variations are very re- 
markable: they ſhew the ſuppreſſion 
which Deſpreaux was obliged to make at 
the firſt publication; ſuch are the cautions 
neceſſary to be obſerved in meddling with 
accredited fooleries! In proportion as the 
author felt himſelf more accredited, and 
as this 5 perſon unknown, named Rea · 
ſon,“ whoſe rights he reelaimed, lefs 
feared the cqnteſt, he was leſs. afraid of 
giving offence, and obliterated by degrees, 
in the ſueceſſive editions of the Bur- 
* leſque Decree,” the eau mo 
liatives. 610 

If Deſpreaux Fee 3 
| 2 of philoſophy, it is well-known with 


what heat he defended their cauſe in mat 
ters of literature and taſte. This contro- 
verſy, 
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verſy, which reſembled a religious diſpute 
by the bitterneſs and animoſity of each 
party, has been repeated till it is become 
quite tireſome, and we-ſhall by no means 
attempt to revive it. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to a fingle reflection: this is, 
that Perrault and his partiſans, ſolely oc- 
cupied in returning upon Deſpreaux, right 
or wrong, the ridicule they received from 
him, might perhaps, with a more ſober 
judgment, and greater knowledge of 
mankind, have eaſily found means to 
bring over, or at leaſt appeaſe their anta- 
goniſt. Let us ſuppoſe that, in the very 
heat of this quarrel, Perrault had faid to 
Defpreaux, + Euripides is doubtleſs a 
“ great tragedian ; but, honeſtly ſpeak» 
* ing, has not your friend Racine ſur- 
“ paſſed him? Horace, Juvenal, and 
« Perſius, were ſatiriſts of the firſt order; 
but are not you, M. Deſpreaux, ſu- 
4 perior to each of them, ſince you 
8 4 * unite 
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<« unite all their excellencies * ? Homer 
4 jg the prince of poets; but give us an 
c entire tranſlation of the Iliad fimilar to 
e ſome paſſages you have already tranſ- 
e lated, and do you think that the French 
6 Iliad would then need to envy the 
© Greek?” Theſe queſtions would pro- 
bably have cooled Deſpreaux's religious 
zeal for the ancients, which. would have 
bad an opponent in his ſelf-love ; and if 
Perrault had added, © Do you not believe 
* Lewis the Great to be ſuperior to Au- 
« guſtus?” the devotion of the fatiriſt 
might have been converted into apol- 
tacy f. | 
Exceſhve as this devotion ts to 
our poet's antagoniſts, he himſelf alleged 
that it was nothing compared to that f 
M. and Madame Dacier, who did not 


* Alluding to what Deſpreaux ſays of himſelf in 
the inſcription' for his portrait. TxAnsL. 
t See Nor XII. 
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ſcruple to make a kind of ſaints of all the 


great philoſophers of paganiſm, and almoſt 
regarded Deſpreaux as a free-thinker or a 
heretic, becauſe he was more moderate 
in his worſhip. It was not Madame Da- 
cier's fault that even Sappho, the ſcan- 
dalous Sappho, failed of canonization with 
the reſt ; and when Deſpreaux modeſtly 
repreſented to her, that this Sappho, ſo 
unworthy of divine honours, had carried 
ſo far the irregularity of her morals as to 
violate nature and her ſex by her ſhameful | 
paſſions, Madame Dacier coolly replied, 
that “ ſhe had her enemies.” Wearied 
out ſometimes by the learned extrava- 
gances of this couple, ſo laviſh of incenſe 
to all that had the honour of being an- 
cient, and of contempt to all that had the 
- misfortune of being modern, Deſpreaux 
would ſay to them, in his ſplenetic fits of 
frankneſs, I give thoſe people alone cre- 
“ dit for parts, who have choughts of 
« their own, and whoſe merit is not con- 
* fined to underſtanding the thoughts of 
* others.” 
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« others.” He did not ſhew more fayour 
to heavy and inſipid tranflations of thoſe 
maſter- pieces of antiquity which he ſo 
juſtly admired, and which Dacier, who - 
pretended equal admiration of them, had 
ſo cruelly disfigured in our language. 
Hurt at ſeeing them fo traveſtied and de. 
graded, Deſpreaux applauded Madame de 
la Fayette's witty compariſon of a' bad 
tranſlator to a ſtupid footman, who, in car- 
rying an intereſting n nn his 
maſter's words all wrong “. 

Fontenelle, who was attached to Per- 
rault, and who, beſides, was perſuaded 
that literature, like philoſophy, ought to 
ſhake off the yoke of authority, and only 
through conviction ſubſcribe to an admir- 
ation even of twenty centuries, had' de- 
clared againſt the blind adoration of Pin- 
dar and Homer with a freedom which 
loſt him the good - will of Deſpreaux. Vet, 
always moderate in his opinions, he readily 


See NoTe XIII. 3 
conſeſſed 
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confeſſed. that Perrault had gone too far, 
and that his aſſertions could not be ad- 
mitted without reſtrictian. Hence it was 
ſaid of Fontenelle, that he had been the 
« patriarch of a ſect to which he did not 
belong.“ But the inexorable Deſ- 
preaux, too much devoted to the ancients 
to allow of even lukewarmneſs on their 
account, could diſcern nothing leſs than 
their declared enemy-in the friend of Per- 
rault. He treate&him' as the traveller 
does the cieada found among the graff- 
hoppers; whom he cruſhes without mercy, 
ſolely becauſe he has the misfortune of be- 
ing in bad company. The poet teized the 
philoſopher by his ſatires, for which the 
latter preſerved a refentment againſt him 
to the end of his days, even when he had 
no miore to fear for his reputation; for 
Fontenelle, who, through moderation or 
prudence;- never revenged himſelf, and 
ſeldom complained, was ſtill lefs apt to 
forget. Deſpreaux; it is true, treated him 
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with injuſtice. He was not yet, indeed, 
the Fontenelle of the Academy of 
Sciences; he was even the author of 
thoſe © Letters of the Chevalier d Her, 
which he wrote while yet at Rouen, his 
natiye city; letters, where it ſeems to 
have been the buſineſs of wit to violate 
good taſte; and of which it has been plea- 
ſantly ſaid, that they ſhared with, Fon- 
tenelle's other werks, “ like daughters by 
| 64 the cũſtom of Normandy :' yet the 
| amthor of theſe was alſo that. of 6 the 
« Plurality of Worlds, of * the Hiſtory 
„of Oracles,” and eſpecially of Thetis 
« and Peleus,” an opera, for which Qui- 
nault embraced him with tenderneſa, 25 
exclaimed, you. ſhall be my ſugcel 
Deſpreaux might at leaſt have treated Fon- 
tenelle as well as he had done Voiture, in 
whom the affectation of wit is perceived a at 
every line. He had likewiſe | given ſome 
premature praiſes to Benſerade, of which 
he {med towards the cloſe of life ; and 
having 
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having written an epigram which Bere 
nounced a bad one, he ſaid he would be- 
queath it as a legacy to Benſerade. But 
by placing together Voiture and Horace 
in one of his fatires, and obſtinately reful- 
ing to alter the paſſage, he perſiſted in his 
error, if the expreſſion _y be —_ to final 
impenitence *. * e avs 

Firm and unſhaken in his attachments 
as he had ſhewn himſelf by the courage 
with which he fought for the ancients, he 
was not leſs devoted to the writers of the 
illuſtrious” Society of Port-R6yal, whoſe 
works have ſo greatly contributed to revive 
among us the ſtudy and taſte of ſound an- 
tiquity. The famous Arnauld, their chief, 
and almoſt their oracle, had eſpecially 2 
large ſhare of his homage f. Vet his at- 
tachment to theſe writers, ſo eſtimable in 
many reſpects, did not ſo far blind him as 
to make him take part in the diſtreſſing 
quarrels to which they unhappily facrificed 


* See Nor: XIV. + See Nors XV. 
their 
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their time and repoſe. On the ſubject of 
the diſputes concerning grace, which. then 
reſounded throughout all France, he oſten 
exclaimed, How great is God, and how 
6 ſenſeleſs is mankind !”” He confeſſed, 
however, that influenced by the example 
of ſo. many perſons who occupied them- 
ſelves with theſe controverſies of which 
they comprehended nothing, he alſo had 
a fancy to form an opinion on the ſubjeft ; 
but that this fancy, thanks to the alearneſs 
of the matter in debate, had terminated 
in uſeleſs efforts; © inſomuch,”. ſaid. he, 
« that haying ſometimes gone to bed a 
« Janſeniſt approaching to a: Calviniſt, 1 
% as ſurpriſed to awake: a Moliniſt ap- 


« proaching to a Pelagian.” He did not 


long fluctuate in this vague uncertainty ; 
he preſently went to bed only n 
and awaked only rational. 

But if he was by no means inclined to 
become a martyr for the opinions of Ar- 


nauld, he was ſtill leſs diſpoſed to difayow 


him 
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him for 3 friend. He openly profeſſed his 
friendſhip, even at court, under the eyes 


of the monarch who had exiled and pro: 


ſcribed this renowned doctor. A courtier 
told him in the king's antichamber, that 
this prince was cauſing accurate ſearch to 
be made for Arnauld in order to put him 
into the Baſtille. The king,“ he re- 
plied, “ is too fortunate, he will not find 
„% him.” Lewis one day aſked him, 
“What ſort of a preacher is one le Tour- 
* neux? they ſay every body is running 
« after him.” - Sire,” replied Def 
« preaux, your Majeſty knows that people 


are always attracted by novelty, He is a 


« preacher” who preaches the 'goſpel.” 
Le Tourneux, the friend and diſciple of 
Arnauld, was greatly attached to the opi- 
nions of Port- Royal; and it may be ſup- 
poſed that the enemies of this houſe, 'who 
profeſſed to preach the goſpel too, were 
not much obliged to Deſpreaux for an an- 
lwer which, according to them, did fo 


I little 
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little juſtice to their zeal. He carrled his 
courage fo far as to make a diſplay of his 
attachment to Arnauld, even in preſence 
of the Jeſuits, the implacable 'foes of all 
that bore his name. He maintained; how- 
ever, all the reſerve his, character would 
permit, with regard to this vindictive ſo- 
ciety, then highly powerful and danger- 
ous; but his delicacy was not the reſult 
of love. He even ſuffered his ſecrer aver- 
ſion to eſcape, by ſome ſtrokes againſt ſub- 
altern and little-known Jeſuitsz but he took 
great care to preſerve connections with the 
moſt celebrated men of the order, eſpe- 
cially with thoſe moſt in credit, among 
whom it may be taken for granted that 
father de la Chaiſe was included. A let - 
ter from Deſpreaux to Racine, printed in 
ſeveral collections, curiouſly exhibits all 
the deference ſhewn by the courtly poet 


to this formidable Jeſuit ; his attention in 
going to read to him his epiſtle on © the 
Love of God,” in order to prevent that 
diſpleaſure 
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Gpleaſure of the ſociety of which/ he was 
apprehenſive; the precaution he tobk. of 
being accompanied in this viſit by his 
brother, the doctor Boileau, as a guarantee 
of the purity of his doQrine and inten- 
tions; the applauſes given by the doctor 
and poet to all that the father - confeſſor 
uttered; the atteſtation they obtained 
from ten in favour of the epiſtle which 
they thus ſubmitted to his profound judg - 
ment; the profuſion of theological ſcience 
with which the father treated them on the 
love, “ which,“ ſaid he, © ought by no 
4 means to be confounded;” and, in 
fine, the hearty laughter with which, if we 
may believe Deſpreaux, he heard the con- 
cluding lines of the epiſtle, which, never- 
theleſs, contain little to laugh at; but it 
was fo effential | to the poet to put his 
judge in good humour, that he might well 
applaud himſelf for having made 9 
laugh fo cheaply. / 
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Among the men of letters belonging to 
this ſociety whom Deſpreaux ſaw occaſion- 
ally and called his friends, we may diſtin- 
guiſh father Bouhours, who, in one of his 
books, had frequently praiſed and quoted 
him. But as he had done the ſame ho- 
nour to ſeveral middling writers, Def- 
preaux thought himſelf -very - ſlightly 
obliged to him. You have put me,” 

ſaid he, © in very bad company.” 
There were, however, from time to 
time, clouds in the political friendſhip be · 
tween the Jeſuits and Deſpreaux. Bour- 
daloue was offended with a ſong of the 
poet's, in which he thought his name 
brought into queſtion; and he could not 


help ſaying, If Deſpreaux puts me in 


“ his ſatires, I will put him in my ſer- 
% mons.” Probably it would not have 
been in the ſermon on . rene of 


injuries. 


Deſpreaux was in danger of nonting 


with a much more terrible enemy in; the 
| oh . ſociety 
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fociety than Bourdaloue. He ws accitſed 
of having compoſed a ſatire in which the 
ſociety in a body was ſeverely treated. 
This work, ſprung from the duſt of ſomb 
college, was attributed to Deſpreaux by 
father le Tellier, a better connoiſſeur in 
intrigue than verſe, whoſe want of taſte; 
however, did not diminiſh his credit. He 
was the mote difficult to be undeceived; 
as he did not wiſh to be fo, and only 
ſought for a pretext” to ruin Deſpreaux, 
whom he did not love; This is not the only 
inſtance in which men more formidable 
from their power than their underſtanding, 
have employed the baſe and cowardly me- 
thod of injuring eſtimable writers, by ats 
tributing to them ſatires, which would 
have been better performances had they 
deigned to have written them, and ta 
have employed the weapon of ridicule 
againſt potent malevolence—the only weas 
pon of which it now ſtands in we. 

hs | ow One 
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One of the reaſons which rendered it 
difficult for Deſpreaux to obtain favour or 
juſtice from father le Tellier was, that this 
Jeſuit, leſs accommodating than father de 
la Chaiſe, had never forgiven the poet 
his epiſtle on © the Love of God,“ which 
the ſociety impoliticly conſtrued as an at- 
tack upon them; as if they were fatirized 
by the precept of loving God“. But. ſup- 
poling, what our author always denied, 
that the Jeſuits were really the object of 
this work, they might, without any great 
effort of a Chriſtian ſpirit, have. pardoned 
fo ſlight an injury; for this epiſtle, eried 
up as it then was by all the enemies of 
theſe fathers, is one of his moſt indifferent 
performances; and if his intention in 
compoſing it was, as he faid, to ſhew that 
ſubjects of religion might be treated in 
verſe as happily as profane topics, the 
den woda de ſtil ICS -Deſ- 
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preaur 
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this epiſtle during a Lent, in order to ex- 
cite in himſelf ſentiments of piety even 
while, compoſing verſes. One would 
rather imagine that he impoſed on himſelf 
this taſk by way of mortification during ſo 
holy a ſeaſon, for the produQtion has 
greatly the air of a penitentiary work “. 

The frequent ſtrokes of ſatire in which 
Deſpreaux indulged himſelf againſt ſeveral 
members of the French Academy, long 
ſhut the doors of this ſociety againſt him, 
which his. rare- talents ought ſooner to 
have opened. At length the period of 
juſtice came, and he was admitted at the 
age of forty-eight, on July 3d, 1684. 
It muſt be confefſed that the ſuffrages in 
his favour were not determined by equity 
alone. The protection with which the 
monarch honoured him ſilenced the re- 
ſentment which his epigrams had left at 
the bottom of ſeveral hearts; and the 


* See Nors XVII. | 
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offended academicians fhewed themfelvey 
in this matter leſs authors than courtiers. 
Not a ſingle black ball appeared againſt 
him. In his difcourſe on reception, he 
did not conceal the furpriſs ſo extraordi: 
nary and unerpected an honour excited in 
him, and he teſtified his gratitude to the 
monarch - {till more warmly than to bis 
aſſociates. It may readily be conceived 
that ſuch a diſcourſe was not greatly re- 
liſhed, by the ſociety ; but, what is more 
ſurpriſing, it was but coldly received by 
the public, notwithſtanding the ſatirical 
air which tranſpired through the cuſ- 
tomary compliments, and which __ 
naturally gain it favour *, | 

Though of a frank and blunt diſpoſi - 
tion, Deſpreaux ſeldom carried with him 
into ſociety the cauſtic humaur.of which 
his writings are accuſed. His converſas 
tion was mild, and, as he faid, - without 
tf claws or talons. Well-known acts of 
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generoſity, 


13 
generoſity, and the relief he frequently 
granted to indigent families, have cauſed 
it to be ſaid of him, that he was cruel 
“ only in verſe.” Yet the diſintereſted- 
neſs he more than once diſplayed could 
not ſhelter him from the imputation ' of 
avarice; a calumny often proceeding from 
that claſs of men who know how to loſe, 
but not to give, and who are ignorant 
that the want of economy, even with a 
beneficent temper, is a kind of theft from 
the unfortunate *® - | 
Deſpreaux's reſpect for religion was 
pure and fevere. If he has not, like a 
pious verſifier in our days, made eight 
hundred epigrams againſt the infidels, he 
has at leaſt ſuffered no occaſion to-eſcape 
him of rendering them ridiculous, eſpecially 
| thoſe, who, incapable even of reaſoning 
weakly, pretend to more incredulity than 
they poſſeſs, © and in whom,” ſaid he, 


See Norte MIX. | 
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& error is ſtill more a folly than it is a mi. 
« fortune . In the practice of religion 
he diſplayed as much diſcernment, as in 
his attachment to the creed of his fathers, 
Plain and ſincere in this practice as in all 
his other actions, he never alloyed it either 
with hypocriſy or vain ſcruple. He was 
always the avowed apologiſt of public 
ſpectacles, though Lewis XIV. had early 
ceaſed to attend upon them, and though 
Racine, as. good a courtier as a Chriſtian, 
had rigorouſly renounced them. Deſ- 
preaux even wrote ſome pages in defence 
of the drama; a topic which has pro- 
| duced ſo many volumes for and againſt, 
but upon which nothing better will ever 
be faid than the reply of a celebrated 
preacher to a lady, who aſked him if ſhe 
did any harm by going to the theatre: 
Madam, it is for you to inform me in 
6 that point.” 
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Though Deſpreaux preſerved to his 
death the Chriſtian ſentiments with which 
he had been penetrated during life, he, 
however, finiſhed the ſeene like a poet, 
and ſpoke in verſe to his laſt moment. 
When he was aſked what he thought of 
his condition, he anſwered in a line ws 
Malherbe, 


Je ſuis vaincu du temps, je code I for outrages; 
Time is my victor, to his force I yield, | 


Juſt before he expired, he ſaw one of his 
friends enter the room, Good day, 
« and adieu,“ faid he eoldly; * it will 
* be a long adieu,” Racine, on his 
death-bed, had taken a more tender 
ATI « I look upon it as a hap- 
ce pineſs that I die before you,“ ſaid this 
father of a family, who left a wife and fix 
children, 
Deſpreaux died of a dropſy in the breaſt, 
on March 11, 1711, and by his will left 
almoſt all his property to the poor. His 
| funeral 
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funeral was attended by a very numerous 
company; which gave a woman of the 
lower claſs occaſion to ſay, „ He had 
cc many friends then! yet _ ſay that ou 
c ſpoks ill of every body.” 
I The reproach alluded to by this woman 
b that which chiefly preſſes upon his me- 
mory, and which was moſt urged againſt 
him when living. He undertook to ex- 
culpate himſelf in the diſcourſe he prefixed 
to his ſatires, and the object of which is to 
juſtify literary ſatire. This apology has a 
thouſand times been re-echoed, and a 
thouſand voices have been raiſed againſt it, 
On this queſtion it will ever be impoſſible 

to bring men of letters to an agreement, 
ſince two irreconcileable kinds of ſelf-love | 
will always be intereſted in it ; that of 
authors, which will not patiently ſubmit to 
be offended ; and that of profeſſed critics, 
eager to make uſe of the ready advantages 
which the trade of cenſure affords them; 
For (wy to conceal the truth) the claſs of 
fatirica] 
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fatirical writers will ever meet with eneous 
ragement of a kind fitted to favour the 
propagation of their ſpecies. At all 
times there has been a ſecret and general 
Jeague of dunces againſt men of wit, and 
of mediocrity againſt ſuperior talents; 
a kind of ſub- dlviſion of the ſecret and 
more extenſive confederacy of the poor 
againſt the rich, the little againſt the great, 
and the ſervant againſt the maſter. - This 
league of dunces is, for the moſt part, 
compoſed of poltroons who have not the 
courage to ſtrike, but who are always 
ready to applaud thoſe whoſe bolder, but 
not ſtronger hand, dares to aim random 
blows at the objects of their envy. Satire, 
then, will ever be the talent of thoſe who 
poſſeſs no other; ſince, whether inge- 
nious or groſs, gay or ſad, open or con- 
cealed, it will always give pain, and con- 
ſequently always be read, and perhaps 
ſecretly protected. A writer of whom ſo 
little is required, finds his pen ready 

every 
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every inſtant to ſerve him; and he may 
confidently ſay, on fitting down to hig 
work, i 
Le ſtyle n'y fait rien, | 
| Pourr qu'il ſoit mechant, il ſera toujours bien 


- To ſtyle *tis needleſs to attend, 0 
Put gall enough, you gain your end. 3 


We are far then from meaning peeviſhly 
to refuſe either this reſource to mediocrity, 
for it is juſt that every body ſhould live; 
or this trifling pleaſure to the public, for it 
is juſt that every body ſhould be amuſed ; 
but we would aſk, modeſtly and without 
acrimony, whether, in countries where the 
preſs is not free, that is, where all ranks 
and conditions are not indiſcriminately 
given up to cenſure and ridicule, it is 
more juſt to permit inſult to be offered to 
an eſtimable writer who does honour to 
his nation, than to a man in power who 
degrades it? whether it is neceſſary that 
criticiſm, the utility of which no one diſ. 
| putes, 
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putes, muſt be barſh and cauſtic in order 
to be ſerviceable ? whether ſatire be not 
more apt to diſcourage and ſtifle abilities, 
than criticiſm to enlighten and ftrengthen 
them? whether a dozen fine lines of Deſ- 
preaux's © Art of Poetry” are not more 
uſeful to the progreſs of the art, than all 
thoſe in which the names of Chapelain and 
Cotin are ſo frequently repeated? Finally, 
whether the public, even while amuſing 
themſelves with an outrageous criticiſm, 
uſually eſteem its author? and whether 
fatire does not much more frequently 
bring contempt on him who makes it his 
profeſſion, than upon him who undergoes 
and defpiſes it? A peaſant, ſays Boccalini, 
made his lord a preſent of a little chaff 
which he had with great pains ſeparated 
from a buſhel of corn: his lord blew 
away the chaff, and thus rewarded him 
for his labour. Deſpreaux has himſelf 
given us to underſtand what he thought 
of the trade of a ſatiriſt, when . 

| « his 
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« his genius,” ( ſor: eſprit;) in the nigſ 

fatire, he ſays of his own . 725 
A peine quelquefois je me force à les W ny 
Pour plaire a quelque ami que charme le ſatyre, 
Qui me flatte peut etre, & d'un ſouris moqueur, 
Rit tout haut de l Ouvrage, & tout bas de V Auteur 


Rarely I bring the baſhful lines to agbt, 

Forced by ſome friend whom fatire's ſtrains delight, 
Who ſooths my pride, and, with a roguiſh glee, 
Laughs at my work aloud, and low, at me. 


By the laſt couplet he deſignated the 
abbe Furetiere, ſo well known by his 
cauſtic and malignant character, which 
finally occaſioned his diſgrace and ruin. 
When Deſpreaux read his firſt ſatire ta 
this abbe, he perceived at every ſtroke a 
malicious ſmile on Furetiere 8 counte- 
nance, and the expreſſion of a ſecret, joy 
at the proſpect of a hoſt of enemies ready © 
to fall on the author. This is good,” 
he cried, „but it will make a-.noile.” 


— remarked this perfidious ap- 
probation, 


„% 


almoſt impoſſible, notwithſtanding reflec- 


tions and examples, for a man to elude 


his natural temper and his deſtiny, 
Though in the: claſs of ſatirical writers 
he was one of the leaſt unjuſt, yet he was 


far from being exempt from that kind of 


unfairneſs to which the profeſſion is prone. 
He had always at hand, for the conveni- 
ence of his ſatire, four or five different 
names, moſtly of the ſame meaſure and 


rhyme, which he ſubſtituted to each other 


in his pieces, according as he was upon 
good or bad terms with the owners; and, 


unluckily, moſt of thoſe who bore theſe 


names were very eſtimable perſons *. 


The greateſt miſchief produced by his 


ſatires (if that can be called a miſchief 


which really injures no one) is their hav- : 
ing given birth to a numerous ſwarm. of 
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wretched 


probation, and perhaps it would have in- 


duced him to burn his ſatires, were it not 
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wretched imitators, who, believing them - 
ſelves heirs of his art, are not fo even of 
his venom z and who, to borrow a happy 
expreſſion of Montagne's, © try to be worſe 
c men than they are able.” Deſpreaux, 
were he to return among us, would bluſh 
at the dwarfiſh and deformed 'children 
who dare to call him father, and think to 
prove their deſcent by wearing ſome paltry 
ſhreds of his livery. Men who verſify like 
Gazon, and who judge as they write, 
have been ſeen to aſſume the poſt of legiſ. 
lators of Parnaſſus, where they would not 
be permitted to occupy the loweſt ranks. 
To theſe unfortunate diſciples, or rather 
apes, of a great man, might be applied 
what Saint-Pavin ſays very. ay "of 
their maſter ; : 


S'il n'eut mal parle de ia 
| On n'eut jamais parle de lui. 
| Had he ſpoken ill of no one, he would never have 
been ſpoken of. 


For 
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For it is neceſſary to remark this diſferenet 
between Deſpreaux and his unfortunate 
ſucceſſors—a difference entirely to their 
diſadvantage : He began with- ſatires, and 
concluded with works that will be im- 
mortal; they, on the contrary, began 
with contemptible works, and conehided 
with ſtill more wretched fatizes. _ We 
ſhall add but two conſiderations, borrowed 
from Deſpreaux himſelf; one may ſerve 
as an encouragement to thoſe who are the 
objects of ſatire, the other as un uſeful 
piece of advice to thoſe. whorexertiſe Its 
When he had given a new work to the 
public, and was told that the critics ſpoke 
very harſhly of it;—* So much the 
ce better, ſaid he; © bad works are thoſe 
* of which nothing at all is ſpoken.” 
He then recollected the ſaying of an an- 
cient philoſopher, that genius would 
e indeed be proud of its glory, could it 
« hear the harmonious concert reſulting 
from the clamours of envy.” On the 
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other hand, when it was repreſented to 
Deſpreaux, that if he attached himfelf to 
ſatire, he would acquire enemies who. 
would keep a vigilant eye over his actions, 
for the purpoſe of decrying them; 
« Well then, he replied, © I will act 
6 like an honeſt man, and not fear them.“ 
He did ſo; and thus gave a moſt import- 
ant leſſon to all ſatiriſts. We ſhall not 
determine whether the leſſon has been 
followed by thoſe to whom it was ſo ne- 
ceſſary; we ſhall only recommend it to 
the ſatiriſts with whom our age abounds, 
| to conſult their conſciences on the ſubject. 


NOTES 


TO THE 


EULOGY OF DESPREAUX, 


NOTE I. 


DESPREAUX had three dane dif - 
tinguiſhed for wit; Baileau de Puimorin, 
who will be mentioned in. the fequel of- 
this note; Giles Boiltau, to whom a par- 
ticular note will be aſſigned; and Famet 
Biileau, doctor of the Sorbonne; and ca- 
non of the Holy Chapel. This James is 
known by a great number of ſingular 
works, ſome of them by no means decent, 
which he wrote in Latin; “fbr fears? 
ſaid he, © leſt: the biſhops. ſhould con- 
« demn them.“ This doctor loved the 
mn 
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did; he defined them, people who 
e lengthen the creed, and ſhorten the 
& decalogue.” Several af his repartees 
and oddities are recorded. Arguing once 
in the Sorbonne againſt the maintainer of 
a theſis, under. whoſe name a work had 
lately appeared of which he was not the 
author, he ſaid to him publicly, If you 
“e had read your laſt book, you would 
© not ſupport the opinion I attack.“ 
When reproached for the bad company 
he ſometimes kept, he juſtified himſelf by 
obſerving that, if it were neceſſary to 
„ break with all reprobates, a man ran 
« the riſk of living alone.” As. dean of 
| the chapter of Sens, it fell to him to ha- 
rangue the celebrated prince of Conde, 
as he once paſſed through that city. This 
great commander was fond of ſeeing ora - 
tors diſconcerted in his preſence; a plea- 
ſure rather belonging to a prince than a 
hero. He affected to ſtare at the dean, 
with a countenance meant to put him out. 

i Boileau 
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Boileau perceived it, pretended to be dif. 
turbed; and thus began his diſcoufſe: 
6% Your highneſs need not be ſurpriſed at 
<« ſeeing me tremble before you, at this 
head of a company of prieſts; were 1 
* at the head of thirty thouſand ſoldleraʒ 
e ſhould tremble much more He 
had proved in a Latin work, weltter: iff 
his ufual rugged and whimfical:ſtyle, that 
eccleſiaſties were 'as much forbidden to 
wear long as ſhort habits; whence he ap- 
peared on foot in the ſtreets, with an ec. 
cleſiaſtical dreſs that was neither long ur 
ſhort. He had written another bock; 
intitled “ De Forma Chriſti, (off the 
perſonal figure of Chriſt,) and he faiay 
reſpecting this work, It is'a ridiculous 
« thing that ſo many viſionaries who'havs 
c taken upon them to comment ſcrips 
<« ture, have applied to the Son of Goc 
e this paſſage of I know not what pro- 
"yy < the faireſt among the ſons of 

v 3 men; 
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« men; I prove in my work, as clear 
5 as the day, that he was only a little 
cc fellow like myſelf.” Fond of appear- 
ing ſingular in every thing, as he was 
once diſputing on a theſis of philoſophy 
maintained at the college of Beauvais by 
the ſon of the prateſtant miniſter Claude, 
who enjoyed a bigh reputation in his ſect, 
be gave to the father, who was preſent, 
the title of * Illuſtriſſimus Eccleſiz Prin- 
* ceps, as if he had ſpoken of a biſhop. 
This excited great myrmurs in the afſem- 
bly, and the doftar was obliged to make 
a written retractation, which the Sorbonne 
printed. Such was the abbé Boileau, 


Pho, as appears above, had neither the 


language nor the decorum of his pro- 
ſeſſion. He probably diſplayed early his 
rough diſpoſition, ſince his father was uſed 
to fay of him, © Jemmy will be nothing 
but a libertine.” But he was miſtaken 
yith regard to the doctor as well as to the 

pang 
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poet; for the abbé Boileau was always as 
regular in his mortals, as he was free in 
his converſation and writing. [1 
Puimorin, the third brother of Deſpreaux, 
but by a different mother, was alſo a man 
of wit, and beſides very agreeable in the 
commerce of ſociety ; but the love of 
pleaſure detached him from literary pure 
ſuits. It was he who, upon being bitterly 
reproached by Chapelain with not knowe 
ing how to read, retorted, I know it 
* but too well, ſince you have begun to 
« print.” The death of Puimorin was 
occaſioned by a circumſtance equally me- 
lancholy and ſingular. Being once in a 
company of friends, they made an agree- 
ment that the firſt who died ſhould come 
and acquaint the others of his condition. 
One of them dying ſoon after, Puimorin 
thought that he ſaw his apparition in the 
night, and was ſo much affeQed that he 
fell into a mortal diſeaſe, 4 
1-4 We 
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We ſhall ſay nothing of another bro, 
ther, Jeram Baileau, regiſter of parliament, 
a great gameſter, and a great blaſphemer 
when. he loſt; the huſband of a peeviſh, 
perverſe- woman, whom Deſpreaux has 
paintad in. ſeyeral. paſſages of his ſatire 
againſt women. The. poet, however, went 
to, live with her after the death of her huſ. 

band; but the was not his wife, 
 Defpreaus, whole infancy ſo little flat. 
tered the vanity of his relations, was very 
ill treated by them in his youth, eſpecially 
by,his brothers, who did not. yet fear him, 
and who deſpiſed him too much to. be jea- 
lous of him, The lodging appropriated 
to him in his father's houſe was a. ſort of 
afterwards brought down into the 8 
itſelf; which made him ſay that his for- 
tune e with “a deſcent into the 
“ garret.“ He uſed to add, that if he 
had an alle of renewing. his life on the 
condition 
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condition of paſſing again through the 
early part of his. youth, he would prefar 
non-· exiſtence. Hence he was no believer 
in the common aſſertion, that childhood 
is the happieſt period of life. „ Can 
e one, ſaid this lover of independence; 
e conſider otherwiſe than as a great miſ. 
« fortune, the perpetual vexation at this 
© age of never having one's will d“ It 
was to no purpoſe to repreſent to him the 
advantages of a conſtraint which prevents 
ſo many follies in early life. What 
e avails it,“ he replied, © to know the ufs 
« of our chains when we have - ſhaken 
* them off, if we feel only: their weight 
«* while we wear them?” It was not 
that Deſpreaux thought the other periods 
of life more agreeable than: that of in- 
fancy: all appeared to him equally painfuly 
youth far its tormenting paſhons; manhoad 
for its conſuming cares, old age for its ap- 
preſſive inſirmities; and: he ſeemed not 
far from the opinion of that philoſopher; 

who, 
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who, on being aſked what was the hap. 
pieſt inſtant of life, replied, © the inſtant 
of quitting it.“ It would be diffi. 
© cult,” Deſpreaux further remarked, 
5 to point out the beſt-ſeaſon of life; one 
& can only ſay, it is ſcarcely ever that 
« which is * while the 8 is 
cc aſked; -I9 . | 

The lady amuſement of Nee ſo 
ill treated at home, was ſometimes to go 
to the great hall of the court of juſtice, 
where he made the clerks merry with his 
pleaſantries. Can it be believed that his 
enemies afterwards made a ſerious charge 
againſt him of this recreation ?? 


Taz duke de Montauſier was accul- 
tomed to expreſs himſelf with great 
acrimony againſt ſatire; and ſaid, with a 
ſeverity almoſt ridiculous on 6 ſlight a 
ſubjet, that © it ſhould be ſent · to the 
e gallies crowned with laurels.“ Such 

was 


* * 
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was the puniſhment denounced by this 

ſtoical courtier againſt the raſh poet who 
had been ſo audacious as to abuſe Chape · 
lain and Cotin, and to diſregard the pro- 
tectiun with which he honoured them. 
This nobleman's enmity to fatire muſt 
have made a ſtrong impreſſion at court ; 
for Deſpreaux, in one of his lettetis feli- 
citates himſelf greatly on the ſupport he 
experienced in this matter from his friend 
Felix, firſt ſurgeon to the king. Expreſſ- 
ing regret for his loſs, he ſays, He was 
Cone of the firſt who beſtowed applauſe on 
e my riſing follies, and who took my part 
at court againſt the duke de Montauſier.“ 
Notwithſtanding this declared averſion to 
ſatires, the duke had himſelf written ſatires 
in his youth; and his real or ſuppoſed 
talent for this kind of compoſition is the 
ſubje& of part of the praiſe beſtowed upon | 
him by Menage, in a dedication prefixed 
to the colleQion of his poems, 


OM, 


| NOTE: wi 1 

— . fiſter 
to the firſe preſident, whoſe virtue wat 
ſmple, mild? and unaffected, never par- 
doned Deſpreaux for his epigrams and 

| fatires/- What!“ faid the poet to her, 
„ would? you not permit me to write a 
« ſatire againſt the Grand Turk? 
% No,” ſhe replied, he is a ſovereign, 
e and ought to be reſpeed,” —< But 
ce. againſt the devil, at leaſt,” he rejoined. 
She was ſilent for a moment, heſitating 
between her religion and her diſpoſition ; 
at length ſhe ſaid, One ought never to 
© ſpeak ill of any one.” She diſplayed 
her indulgent ſimplicity on another occa- 
Hon. The miſſionary, Nicholas Feuillet, 
canon of St. Cloud, famous for the au- 
ſterity of the morals he preached, was in- 
clined to corpulence, and had an air of 
roſy health which ſeemed at variance with 
the ſeverity of his doctrine. Deſpreaux 
maliciouſly 
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maliciouſly lamented this contraſt to Ma- 
demoiſelle de Lamoignon, who was very 
fond of the preacher: Oh l dhe replied, 
OE Ns ee ' 
cc lean.“ 

Deſpreaux b e following 
anecdote relative to his ſatirical profeſſion. 
A good prieſt to whom he was confeſſ- 
ing himſelf aſked him his employment. 
I am a poet. A ſad trade, ſaid the 
prieſt; but what kind of poet? A 
e ſatiriſt,” “ Still worſe! and againſt 
«© whom do you write ſatires 752 
“ Againſt the makers of operas. and ro- 
„ mances.“ — Oh]. as to that, it is all 
<< very well,“ replied the prieſt; and ab- 
ſolution followed. The confeſſion was 
not very fincere, nor the abſolution very 
fairly obtained; but the paet's conſcience. 

was ſatisfied ; and had it required a better 
 ſceurity, he might have found it in doctor 
Arnauld, who expreſsly undertook the 
apology of Deſpreaux's molt violent ſa- 
| | ure, 
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tire, that againſt women. Arnauld, in- 
deed, underwent ſome reproach on this 
account, and was obliged to become the 
apologiſt of his apology. But Deipreaux 
had beſtowed many praiſes on this doctor, 
who was thereby, like the duke de Mon- 
tauſier, rendered indulgent with regard 
to ſatires of which others were the vic- 
tims. 
Though we attach leſe value to the ſa- 
tires of Deſpreaux than to his other works, 
we think it right, however, to render them 
a piece of juſtice which perhaps even the 
author's friends have not ſufficiently paid: 
this is, that the poet never attacks bad 
taſte and bad writers, but with the wea- 
pons of pleaſantry ; and never ſpeaks of 
vice and wicked men, but with indigna- 
tion, This difference in treating two dif- 
ferent objects of ſatire, is a proof of the 
goodneſs of his heart, anne 
his virtue. 
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NOTE IV. 


Warrxns of great reſpectability have 
aſſerted that Deſpreaux was without poetic 
rage (verve). - They ought to have de- 
fined this expreſſion, which has been uſed 
by different writers in very different ſenſes. 
Leaving to thoſe who have the happineſs 
of feeling it, and the talent of deſcribing 
it, the determination of queſtions reſpect- 
ing its nature, we ſhall content ourſelves 
with quoting the equitable and luminous 
judgment concerning this poet's merit, 
contained in a paſſage of a letter from Vol. 
taire to the late Helvetius. I agree 
e with you that Deſpreaux is not a'ſub- 
« lime poet; but he has very well done 
« what he undertook to do. He is clear, 
« eaſy, happy in his expreſſions ; he ſel- 
« dom riſes, but he never falls; nor in- 
« deed do his ſubjects admit of that ele- 
« vation of which yours are ſuſceptible. . . . 
« I ſhall therefore never ceaſe to recom- 

11 mend 


we. ——_— — —  ——  —_— — = - * — 
* 
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© mend to you that art of writing which 
4 he has taught ſo well, that reſpect for 
&« language, that regular train of ideas, 
ce that connection, that eaſy art with 
& which he leads on his reader, that na- 
ce tural air which is the reſult * ge- 
CC nius.“ 

May we be permitted to add an obſery- 


ation which ſtill heightens the merit of 


our illuſtrious writer? We are acquainted 
with feveral well-informed men of letters, 
who having in their youth but moderately 
reliſhed the works of Deſpreaux, eſteem 
and Jove them more and more as they ad- 
vance in years. This is the natural and 

infallible effect of that fund of truth, rea _ 
ſon, and good taſtg, which characteriſes 

the produſtions of this great poet, and 
which muſt give the greater pleaſure to 
readers, the more reaſon and taſte are per- 
fected in their minds. The ſame praiſe 


cannot be given to other verſifiers, even of 


pau fame; fuch as * Rouſ. 


| ſeau, 


1 
ſeau, the idol of moſt young poets, who, 
as they grow older, become cool to his 
productions, becauſe their principal merit 
conſiſts in harmony, and the happy choice 
of words, which, great as it certainly is, 
addreſſes itſelf more to the delicate ear 
than the thinking head. 


NOTE V. 


Nor only did Deſpreaux give Racine 
excellent advice reſpecting his tragedies; 
he gave him encouragement when their 
ſucceſs did not correſpond with his hopes. 
Athaliah was little reliſhed when printed 
for the firſt time. Racine honeſtly be- 
lieved that he had miſſed his ſubject, and 
confeſſed as much to Deſpreaux; who, 
on the contrary, maintained that he had 
never ſurpaſſed his Athaliah. © I know 
« what I affirm,” ſaid he; and the 
“ public will come about.” The public 
has juſtified Deſpreaux, but not till ſixty 
years had elapſed; and Racine died with- 
vol.. I. X out 
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out ſuſpecting that the Athaliah was his 
maſter-piece, as Quinault did with reſpect 
to his Armida. Among other points of 
advice which Deſpreaux boaſted of having 
given to Racine, was that of always mak- 
ing the ſecond verſe of a couplet before 
the firſt, This, according to him, was 
one of the greateſt ſecrets in poetry for 
giving ſtrength and meaning to verſe. 
This advice, excellent in itſelf, is reducible 
to that ſimple rule, more Known than 
practiſed among poets, of never weak- 
ening the firſt line by the ſecond ; a rule 
which is not even peculiar to poetry, ſince 
good ſenſe ſhould dictate to all writers, 
whether in verſe or proſe, that the effect 
of what has been ſaid is deſtroyed by ſub- 
ſequent feebleneſs. Had Corneille fol- 
lowed this rule, he would not have ſpoiled 
his ſublime © Qu'il mourut. We will 
not affirm that Racine has always rigor- 
ouſly practiſed this precept; but we be- 
lieve that Deſpreaux has never failed in i it: 
—which i is no ſmall u prafe ; 


„n 


NOTE VI. 


Tu populace, leſs able courtiers | 
Deſpreaux, did not obſerve the ſame 
ſhades in the applauſes they gave the king 
and his brother. When they returned 
together. from the campaign | in which 
Monſieur had conquered at Caſſel, in all 
the places through which they paſſed, the 
people cried, © Long live the king, and 
« Monſieur who has gained the battle!“ 
The king did not forget it, and Monſieur 
gained no more battles. Deſpreaux, who 
ſo much valued himſelf on his addreſs in 
praiſing the king's brother © in a tone 
„ ſomewhat lower” than the king, had 
been ſtill more ſcrupulous with reſpe& to 
the marſhal de Luxembourg. In his ode 
on Namur is the following ſtanza, ad- 
dreſſed to the enemies of France: 

Loin le fermer de paſſage 
A vos nombreux bataillons, 
Luxembourg a du rivage 
Reculs ſes pavillons. | 
Quoil leur ſeul aſpeRt vous glace | Se. 
| X 2 « Tell 


Cad} 

« Tell me,” ſays he in a letter to Racine, 
« if you think I ought to mention M. de 
Luxembourg? Tou are not ignorant 
« how delicate our maſter is with reſpect 
& to thoſe who are made ſharers in his 
& praife,” The eulogy of the miarthal 
de Luxembourg in this place is, however, 
extremely modeft, which probably gave 
the poet courage enough not to efface it. 
Doubtlefs, Racine, equally courageous with 
his friend in this conjuncture which ap- 
peared ſo delicate in their eyes, was of the 
fame opinion. Our _ courtly poet was 
ſometimes obliged, even in his praiſes of 
the king, to uſe indirect expreſſions, and 
almoſt palliatives, when the object of praiſe 
was equivocal. Thus, in the following 
verſe of the epiſtle on the paſſage of the 
Rhine, 


Se plaint de ſa grandeur qui Pattache au rivage ; | 
Laments the heighth that chains him to the bank ; 


the author, with great art, eludes the re- 
' proach that Lewis XIV. did not on this 
occaiion ' put himſelf at the head of his 

troops, 


1 

troops, and was only a ſpectator of this 
famous paſſage, of which he might have 
rr kitle 
danger. 

Ie be added hn a 
eblervition of a great king in our days, 
who him/elf commands his armies, and 
commands them efedtually : ' © It 'ought 
& not to be eoncealed, that war is made 
% fot kings, and not for their people; 
< whence it is, at leaſt, highly juſt that 
« kings ſhould ſhare in its toils and dan - 
« gers.“ Would it not be ſtill better 
that, if poſſible, war ſhould never be made 
e for kings,” were it even to coſt warlike 
princes a little of that glory which their 
ſubje&s could fo well do without? 


It is iapoſible to ſay more on this topic than 
our Cowper las done in a line and a half: eo $1 
Wir is a game, which, were their people wiſe, | 

Kings ſhould not play at. 


Trans. 


a3 
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NOTE vil. 5 


Wren Deſpreaux had entirely retired 
from court, he expreſſed himſelf more freely 
on our triumphs. Writing to his friend Broſ- 
ſette, he ſays, The proſperities of France 
coſt the regiſter dear; and, if things go 
& on thus, I am much afraid that three- 
« fourths of the kingdom will go to the 
e alms-houſe crowned with laurels.” In 
another letter he ſays, “ Icannot enough ad- 
ce mire the freedom of mind you and your 
e brethren of the academy of Lyons pre- 
“ ſerve amid the misfortunes of the ſtate; 
* and I am delighted that you employ 
« yourſelves in diſcuſſions on the funerals 
of the ancients, rather than in celebrat- 
„ ing the funeral of the public felicity, 
% now long deceaſed in France. It may 
however be aſſerted, that there is as 
* much philoſophy at Paris as in your ſo- 
& ciety ; ſince not a week paſſes in which 
« operas are not thrice exhibited to a 

great 


FN 


mn 

& great concourſe of ſpectators, and never 
« were there ſo many amuſements, pro- 
* menades, and public diverſions.” The 
French gaiety and frivolity, here ſo well 
painted, went ſtill further: epigrams and 
ſongs continually appeared againſt the king, 
his miniſters, and generals, while people 
were crowding to the theatre of the Palais 
Royal to ſing and applaud the old pro- 
logues of Quinault, which muſt appear 
ſomewhat ſtrange after the battle of Blen- 
heim. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that, after all theſe diſaſters, Deſpreaux 
had no appetite for eulogy, La Motte, 
however, though much inferior as a poet, 
ſucceſsfully ventured, in a full academy, 
upon what had deterred the intrepid pane- 
gyriſt of the monarch. He celebrated . 
the conſtancy of Lewis under his misfor- | 
tunes; and comprized his eulogy in the 
noble and happy thought, that, to diſplay 
the whole of his great ſoul, © le Ciel lui 
6 devoit des revers, Heaven owed him 
a reverſe of fortune. 


x 4 
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NOTE VIII 


In the ſocial parties frequented by Deſ. 
preaux and la Fontaine, where topics of 
literature were diſcuſſed, theſe two emi - 
nent writers were not always of the fame 
opinion. - They were diſputing one day 
on the uſe of a/ide ſpeeches in dramatic 
works, La Fontaine maintained that they 
violated probability ; Deſpreaux defended 
them by ſuch reaſons as he could find, 
good or bad. Seeing that his opponent 
did not yield, but grew ſtill warmer in 
debate, he made no further anſwer but 
„ la Fontaine does not know what he is 
„% talking about —la Fontaine has nat 
“ common ſenſe.” La Fontaine conti- 
nued to ſpeak without hearing a word. 
At laſt Deſpreaux, in a fit of laughter, 
cried out, © My friend, I have been abuſ- 
<« ing you here for an hour, and you have 
« never perceived it ; can you now affirm 
ce that aſide ſpeeches are improbable ? 
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NOTE IX. 


Tuev who ſo unjuſtly eh Def. 
preaux with inſenfibility to the value of 
Moliere, have forgoiten that noble eulogy 
to his memory in his ſeventh epiſtle, ad- 
dreſſed to Racine; with which they wha 
are not ſatisfied, muſt be difficult in praiſe. 
That line of the Art of Poetry, in 
which Deſpreaux condemns Scapin's fack, 
has been quoted TR him; but the fuc- 
ceeding line, | 


Je ne reconnois plus Pauteur du Miſanthrope, 
I loſe the writer of the Mifanthrope, 


| ſufficiently teſtifies his eſteem for Moliere. 
His criticiſm on Scapin only proves his 
averſion to farce, a kind of writing which 
Moliere himſelf did not value beyond its 
due. Deſpreaux's diſlike of every thing 
ignoble, and eſpecially of burleſque, 
eſcaped him even at court, during the 
height of the widow Scarron's (Madame 

| de 
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de Maintenon's) credit. He ſaid to the 
younger Racine, Your father had the 
& weakneſs ſometimes to laugh over 
& Virgil Traveſti, but he took care I 

&« ſhould not know it.” His high regard 
for Moliere was ſhewn on a thouſand oc- 
caſions. Lewis XIV. once aſked him 
what modern authors had beſt ſucceeded 
in comedy? © I know of none but Mo- 
< liere,” he replied, © all the reſt have 
© written only farces.” Racine, who had 
quarrelled with Moliere, and was leſs juſt 
to him than Deſpreaux, reproached the 
latter with having been the only one who 
laughed at the firſt repreſentation of 
« L'Avare” (the Miſer). I eſteem you 
4 too much,” returned Deſpreaux, not 
to believe that you yourſelf laughed, at 

© leaſt inwardly.” The ſtanzas he ſent 
to Moliere on the Ecole des Femmes,” 
(School for Wives,) though not firſt-rate, 

prove his approbation of that piece. His 
principle, however, of always giving an 
ancient 
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ancient ſome advantage over a a modern, 
made him aſſert that Terence was prefer- 
able to Moliere, from his judgment in 
knowing where to ſtop, and from not hav- 
ing, like him, disfigured his pieces with 
the jargon of peaſants *. Such characters 
then muſt, apparently, be baniſhed from 
the ſtage, ſince it would be difficult to in- 
troduce them without making them ſpeak 
their proper language. Moliere, ſays 
Deſpreaux, without theſe ſpots, 
Peut · etre de ſon art eut emportẽ le prix. 
Might of his art have-borne the prize away. 


« Who then,” exclaims Voltaire, * ſhall 
<« have this prize, if it be with-held from 
« Moliere?” 


* As Terence's plays are all tranſlated from the 
| Greek, and have their ſcene laid in that country, 
he could with no propriety introduce the Latin pro- 
vincialiſms, even had he been ſo inclined. 


Tauss. 
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NOTE. X. 


* Warn I read you my works,” fad 
Deſpreaux to a Mæcenas, who thought 
himſelf a great critic, © it is not your cri- 
& ticifms that I fear, but my own.“ An- 
other amateur once complained to him, 
that he did not underſtand ſome paſſages 
in his works : „That is not my fault,“ 
retorted the poet. Yet although he em- 
ployed the greateſt care about his verſes, 
fo as to have been years, it is ſaid, in ma- 
ing ſome of them, and even in finding a 
rhyme ; and though, in order to juſtify his 
flowneſs in publiſhing, he often repeated, f 
& the public ſhall not be informed of the 
cc time I have taken;” he was not fond 
of being told that his verſes were the pro- 
duct of labour. He even fatirized a ma- 
giſtrate who had ventured to make this 
obſervation, but withqut direQly applying 
it as a reproach. Deſpreaux was ſoon ſen- 
_ of the injuſtice into which too nice a 
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ſelf. love had led him in this caſe, and he 
effaced the ſatire in the ſubſequent editions. 
But while he practiſed the precept he gave, 
5 if I write four words, I expunge three,” 
he did not imitate other poets, who often 
make more changes than corrections: this 
dry labour of ſevere correction, often fatal 
to other works, only added new beautics 
to his; .and he could not be reproached, 
like many pretended maſters, with having 
employed the plane till all the ſubſtance 
of his pieces was abraded. Deſpreaux's 
truth, to expreſs the toilſome exactneſo 
with which he finiſhed his verſes, by fay- 
ing, * You are an ox who makes his fur- 
« row well.” If Deſpreaux was ſo diffi- 
cult reſpecting his own works, it may be 
ſuppoſed that he was not more indulgent 
towards thoſe of others. He even criti- 
ciſed with a degree of courage incredible 
in a eouttier. Lewis XIV. one day ſhewed 

| I ing, 
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ing, and aſked the poet his opinion of 
them. Sire, replied Deſpreaux, no- 
thing is impoſſible to your majeſty; 
« you wiſhed to make bad verſes, and 
& you have ſucceeded.” We might in 
this place examine an aſſertion of Def- 
preaux, which has more than once been 
repeated by others, that the great merit 
<« of poetry is to expreſs ſmall things with 
& dignity; but this diſcuſſion would 
carry us too far. Suffice it to ſay, that 
when the poet, from the nature of his ſub- 
ject, is obliged to expreſs common things, 
he ought, without doubt, to do it in a dig- 
nified manner; but that his real merit is 
to expreſs nobly things worth the pains. 


NOTE XI. 


In Deſpreaux's Works (ed. 1747, tom. v.) 
is printed the ſatire, © A fon Eſprit,” (to 
his Genius, ) written by him in proſe, and 
beneath it, is printed the ſame in verſe. 


This conpariton of the picture with it 
ſketch 
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ſketch may be of great uſe to young vit. 
ers; and this is one of the ſervices that 
the commentators on our poet, who are nu- 


merous, have rendered to literature. One 


of the lateſt has had the unfortunate pa- 
tience to collect all the former ones, and 
bury the author's ſmall volume under a 
heap of notes in five large volumes, which 
might be called a Deſpreaux Variorum. In 
this maſs of rubbiſh are contained even the 
very middling Latin verſes which Deſ- 
preaux wrote in his youth. He ſoon re- 
nounced this futile employment, and choſe 
rather to be the rival of Horace in French, 
than his ape in a dead language. He had 
little eſteem for the Latiniſts of our days; 
and had even compoſed a dialogue on this 
ſubject between Horace and ſome modern 
Latin poets ; but he ſuppreſſed this dia- 
logue in his lifetime, through regard for 
two or three collegians who had taken the 
trouble of putting into Latin verſe his Ode 
on Namur, More than one man of letters 

had 
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had done the ſame honour to other pieces 


of Deſpreaux. A profeſſor of the univer- 


ſity, ſince rector of St. Come in Paris, 
even tranſlated almoſt all his works into 
Latin verſe. The approver of this tranſ. 


ation, printed forty years ago, and now 


almoſt forgotten, aſſures us that Def. 
preaux honoured it with his favour, not 
5 being able to deny that the Latin ex- 


4 preſſions often gave a ſtrength and 


« beauty to his thoughts which they had 
ce nat in the original.” The dialogue 
above mentioned gives us great reaſon to 


doubt of the fincerity of the compliment; 


for it appears in many parts of Deſpreaux's 
letters to Broſſette, what he thought of 
modern Latin poetry. You know,“ 
ſays he, that I ſet but a flight value 
© upon it, prepoſſeſſed as I am with an 


4 opinioſ of the impoſſibility of writing 


e well in any language but one's own... , 
4 Tt is a ſtrange undertaking to write in 


n foreign tongue, when we have not 
| * conyerſed 
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e converſed with the natives of the eoun - 


© try; and I am perſuaded that if Te- 


© rence and Cicero were to return to the 
« world, they would heartily laugh. at 
e the Latin works of ſuch as Fernel, San» 
«© azzaro, and Muret......: The Latin 
“ yerſes you have ſent appear to me wor- 
e thy of Vida and Buchanan, but not of 


Horace and Virgil; for how ſhould | 


we equal theſe great men in a language 
< of the pronunciation of which we are 
bas ignorant "yy 8 

An 


* The queſtion concerning the value of modern 
Latin poetry, which the principal French writers, 
commonly but ſuperficial claſſic ſcholars, ſeem to 
have agreed in determining on the'negative fide, has 


far guadiney —— —-„V- 


moſt eminent literary eharaQers in England. Yet 
ſurely, prejudice apart, good ſenſe and good taſte 


muſt finally concur .in condemning a waſte of effort 
upon attempts fo do that in a dead and foreign | 


language, very imperfectly and unſatisfactorily, 
which, in a living and native one, may be done ſo as 


to give univerſal pleaſure, * 
vol. 1. | applauſe. 
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Amid the traſh heaped together by the = 
commentators of Deſpreaux, ſtudents of 
literature may be uſefully employed in no- 
ticing the variations of thoſe paſſages which 
the author has corrected. Nothing is bet- 
tet calculated to form the taſte, than at- 
tempting to detect, in the corrections of a 
great writer, the motives of thoſe decrees 
which he has pronounced againſt himſelf, 
Another uſeful ſervice done in the notes is, 
the care taken to quote thoſe paſſages in 


— 


applauſe. It is remarkable, that they who have 
ſpoken the moſt warmly in favonr of modern attempts 
in Latin verſification, have widely differed in their 
opinion as to the merit of particular performances; 
thereby teſtifying that there exiſts no poſitive eri- 
terion of its excellence to a modern ear and judgment. 
That ſome of our beſt poets in their vernacular 
tongue, ſhould alſo have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the compoſition of Latin verſe, was a natural con- 
ſequence of our eſtabliſhed modes of education ; but 
it may be ſafely affirmed, that the general reputation 
of an Engliſh writer, in verſe or in proſe, will never 
be taken ſrom his Latin exerciſes. TxrxAnsL. 


the 
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the aticients which Deſpteau has trand- 
lated, generally with great ſucceſß. Far 
from being aſhamed. of. theſe thefts, he 
was accuſtomed to defy his critics 9 Feat 
in the ſame manner. _ a 


NOTE XII. 


Tux extravagance of father Hardouin 
is well known, who aſſerted, that the 
greater number of the maſter-pieces of an- 
cient Rome were made by monks of the 
thirteenth century. © 1 know not how 

that may be, faid Deſpreaux, © but 
* though I am not extraordinarily fond of 

« monks, I ſhoyld haye been well pleaſed 
« te baue lived with brother Tibullys, 
brother Juvenal, Dom Virgil, Dom Ci- 
4% cero, and the reſt.” He uſed allo to 
affirm, that it was he who had in a great 
meaſure broyght | Horace into reputation. 
« Before my time,” {aid_he, * his odes 

alone were talked of. I read his ſatires 


F6. and opts and finding them full of 
* 2 „ beauties, 
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«< beauties, I ſet about writing in the ſattie 
* way. Every body then had an inclina- 
«- tion to read their Horace over again; 
„and this was the cauſe of the quick ſale 
ce of Dacier's, who was unable, with all his 
« efforts, entirely to ſpoil the original“. 


NOTE XIII. | 


Amon the moſt eſteemed works of 
Deſpreaux, there is one of which we have 
not ſpoken in his eulogy, becauſe the mat- 
ter is not his, and moreover, it is written 
In proſe. This is his tranſlation of Lon- 
ginus's te Treatiſe on the Sublime. Our 
poet's enemies have cenſured it for mif- 
makes | in the author' $ GAG 3; a criticiſm 


* 11 this boaſt of Deſpreaux is * it give 
A a firange idea of the levity of the French nation, 
which could be ſo long in acquiring a reliſh for pieces 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for good ſenſe and agreeable mora- 
lity. But his every body probably only included the 
Wn wits and faſhionable amateurs of the day. 
; TRANSL. 


* 
— 


* | perhaps 
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perhaps hazarded without ſufficient proof, 
But they ought to have added, had they 
meant to be juſt, ; that the work is read 
with much profit and pleaſure, as well on 
account of the merit of the original, which 
contains excellent precepts of eloquence, 
as of that of the tranſlation, written with 
purity and correctneſs, though ſomewhat 
deficient in grace and elegance. It is ren- 
dered particularly valuable, by the tranſ 
lations which Deſpreaux has given in very 
fine verſe of paſſages in Homer and other, 
Greek - poets; quoted by Longinus; and 
likewiſe by the notes added to the verſion, 
moſt of which contain the ſoundeſt 'deci- 
ſions in matters of taſte, and the pureſt 
principles of literature, It were only to 
be wiſhed that Deſpreaux, who often has 
juſtice on his ſide in repelling the attacks 
made by Charles Perrault upon Homer 
and Pindar, had not determined to juſtify ; 
theſe two great poets in every thing, but 
had honeſtly confeſſed that ans were 
Jn | in the wrong. 
| Y 3 
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NOTE xv. 


Tu decided and unctianging dale 
which Defpreaux ſhewed for the works 
of Voiture is unaccountable to thoſe who 
adopt his other judgments on authors, 
They endeavour to excuſe him by calling 
it a juvenile error, and ſaying, that his 
averſibn to the tumid and declamatory 
ſtyle of Balzac had cauſed him t6 leah too 
far towards its oppofite. But if he was an 
enemy to inflation, he was no. leſs ſo to 
the affectation of vit; and he is accuſed 
of never having retracted the praiſes he 
had laviſhed upon an author fo guilty of 
this fault. He ſeems, However, at letigth 
to have felt ſome remorſe on this account. 
In the laſt of his pieces, on the © Equi- 
« yoque,”” he has a couplet on Voiture's 
« cold play of words, which is no longer 
* admired ;** but at the ſame time he calls 
him a © charming author, ard tegrets 
the injury done by this inſipid ornametit 
to his © divine works.“ This half retracy 

tation 
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tation ſatisfied neither his enemies nor his 
friends, who thought good taſte violated 
FOR cat mene, it 


NOTE xv. 


He ftrongly expreſſed his eſteem 105 
Arnauld by his free and ſomewhat harſh 
reply to father Mallebranche, who, ſpeak- 
ing to him concerning his diſpute with 
that doctor on ideas, afferted that his anta- 
goniſt had never underſtood him. Ah! 
« father,” ſaid Defpreuux, who then 
do you fappoſe ſhould underſtand you? 
With a little more information, and a little 
leſs prepoſſeſſion for his friend, Deſpreaux 
would have confeſſed, that - in-this warm, 
but empty diſpute, neither of the-doughty 
metaphyſicians underſtood each other. 

| Deſpreaux's affection for the Port- Royal 
extended even to the nuns who inhabited 
this monaſtery, where they led a life of the 
greateſt hardſhip and mortification, When 
it was told him that the king was-violently 
Y 4 irritated 
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irritated at the reſiſtance made by chefs 

poor nuns to the ſignature of the too fa- 

mous Bull, and that he meant to treat 

them with the greateſt rigour, How,” 

replied he, will the king contrive to 

te treat them more hardly than 2 treat 
e themſelves?” | 


£4» 


| NOTE XVI. | 


Ar the appearance of Decpreaw + 

6 Epiſtle on the Love of God „ which 
the Jeſuits were weak enough to. take as 
an attack upon themſelves, one of the 
members of the ſociety wrote an epigram, 
in which he limited the poet's. merit to 
that of copying the ancients ; it ended 
with the farcaſtic ſtroke, that, “ for the 

“ love of Deſpreaux, it were to be wiſhed 
ee that Horace had written on the love of 
* God,” Deſpreaux replied by another 
epigram, in which he aſſured the Jeſuits 
that he had taken his epiſtle on the love 
of Gab, neither from Forage, nor from 
the 
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the writings of the Society. Theſe reci- 
procal attacks; the epithet of © devouring 
* Wolves,“ by which Deſpreaux had 
clearly enough marked out the Jeſuits, in 
his epitaph on doctor Arnauld ; the mix- 
ture of ſweet and ſour with which theſe 
fathers expreſſed themſelves concerning 
Deſpreaux, in their journal; his eulogy, 
on all occaſions, of the © Provincial Lets 
ters, which he celebrated as the beſt. 
written work in the French language ;— 
all theſe indirect ſtrokes given and re- 
ceived on each fide, maintained between 
the poet and the ſociety a ſmothered. dif, 
ſenſion, which would have ended in open. 
war, had not the ſaciety as much dreaded 
the farcaſms of the poet, as the poet 
could fear the credit of the ſociety. - Fo- 
wards. the cloſe. of his life, Deſpreaux, 
wearied with quarrels, and deſirous only 
of tranquillity, made his peace with the 
Jeſuits, great and ſmall, without excep- 
tion. He wrote to Broſſette, You may 
* aſſure 
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« aſſute the Jeſuits of Lyons, that I ſhall 


not henceforth write againſt any indi 
_ « vidual of their ſociety, in which, though 
& greatly attached to the memory of 
% M. Arnauld, I have always had illuſ- 
« trious friends.” In another letter he 
ſays, © I have without difficulty agreed 
to a reconciliation with the JO 
& of Trevoux :” | 


Aujourd'hui vieux lion, je ſuis n & rraitable. 
An aged lion now, I'm tame and mild. 


The journaliſts were not ſo faithful to the 
treaty as the poet; and continued to 
launch frequent and diſguiſed ſhafts againſt 
him, of which, for the ſake of Ware 
| choſe to remain ignorant. COW 
He had ſometimes ſmart converſations 
with Bourdaloue, This father making 
one day in his preſence ſome trite jokes 
that favoured of the monk and prieſt, on 
the proverbial madneſs of poets, Defpreaux 
replied, © 1 well know, father, all the wit 
| 6 that 
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that has been uttered on this ſubject; 
4 but if you will come with me to the 
* mad-houſe, I will engage to find you 
5 ten preachers for one poet; and you 
will ſee at all the cells nothing but 
* hands coming out of the windows, 
& dividing their diſcourfes into three 
„ heads.” 

Our poet's diſreliſh for Jeſuits extended 
itſelf to monks in general, whom he did 
not ſpare on occaſion. Paſſing by Ci- 
teaux, he was very well received by the 
inhabitants of this rich abbey, who ſhewed 
him the whole convent. One of them re- 
queſted him to ſhew them the place where, 
according to his © Lutrin,” Molleſe (lux- 
urious indolence) had her lodging, © Shew 
it me yourſelves, my good fathets,” 


faid he, for you keep her Wr 
56 locked up.” 
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NOTE xv. 1 
Drsrxfaux, like many other an 
had the greateſt paternal fondneſs for ſome 
of his leaſt eſtimable works. Beſides the 
tireſome epiſtle on the Love of God,“ 
now read by Janſeniſts alone, he had a 
particular affection for that languid child 
of his old age, the ſatire on the Equi- 
« yoque.” In this piece, alſo, the mora- 
lity of the Jeſuits was indirectly attacked; 
and theſe fathers having by their ſolicits 
ations obtained a prohibition from, the 
king of its being inſerted in the new edi 
tion Deſpreaux was preparing of his 
works, he rather choſe to relinquiſh the | 
edition than deprive, it of ſuch an orna- 
ment. - He was ſcarcely leſs partial to his 
«. Satire on Women,“ which criticiſm 
and taſte are far from ranking among his 
beſt performances. It is ſaid that this ſa- 
tire was the offspring of chagrin on the 
occaſion of his being robbed of a miſtreſs 
in 
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in his youth by a mouſquetaire; though 
the younger Racine aſſerts, that an acci- 
dent in his childhood had for ever pre- 
cluded in him any thoughts of love” of 
marriage. In this piece he was incautious 
enough to ſay, ſpeaking of virtuous 1 
reſpectable women, 


Dans Paris, il eſt vrai, ſij je ſais bien compter, 
II en eſt juſqu”? a-trois que je pourrois eiter. 


In Paris, if I know to reckon well, ie 
The names of three, perhaps, the muſe might tell. 


He added, © in ſtrictneſs, perhaps, there 
* may de more.” He took great care, how- 
ever; to place Madame de Maintenon at 
the head of theſe three female prodigies, 
leaving the two others to be gueſſed at. 
But notwithſtanding the meaſures he had 
taken to ſecure for his work a protection 
ſo powerful, the outcry againſt this ſatire 
was fo violent and general, that, inured as 
he was to criticiſm and abuſe, he was 
almoſt diſheartened by the ſhafts that fell 


upon 
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upon him from all quarters. Racine did 
his utmoſt to conſole him. Take cous 
rage, ſaid he, © you have, attacked a 
* very numerous body which conſiſts only 
tc of tongues, and the ſtorm will -paſs 
% over.” It did ſo, but the ſucceeding - 
calm has not reſtored the work ; and the 
« Satire againſt Women retains, if we 
may ſo expreſs it, the ſcars of the violence 
it underwent at its firſt appearance. 
Racine had cauſed him to expunge 
from this ſatire a ſcore of verſes; well 
written indeed, but diſguſting from the 
picture they contained of the wife of the 
lieutenant-criminal Tardieu, celebrated, as 
well as her huſband, for ſcandalous ava- 
rice. After Racine's death, paternal, af- 
fection reſtored the verſes. But if the 
ſatirical ſtrokes againſt women in this piece 
are not always delicate, and in the beſt 
taſte, the work at leaſt affords a proof of 
moral ſtrictneſs not uſual in a poet. A 
philoſopher on his death - bed felicitated 
| himſelf 


8 

himſelf for never having thrown ridicule 
* on the | ſmalleſt virtue; and Def 
preaux, for never n; offended mo- 
$6 rals. e Happy,“ ſays the younger 
Racine, could he have added —nor in- 
4 dividuals.” This laudable ſeverity of 
morals, in his life and writings, has given + 
him the ſurname of the cha/te, a praiſe 
which he ſhares with wn 


NOTE XVIII. 


LEwis XIV. had laid down to himſelf 
a rule, highly worthy of him, and import- - 
ant to the freedom of elections; — never to 
dictate to the Academy the members they 
were to chooſe. He wiſhed them, how- 
ever, to caſt their eyes on Deſpreaux; but 
he abſtained from declaring it. Deſpreaux 
was a competitor with la Fontaine, whoſe 
rare talents and good- nature gained him a 
majority of votes. The king delayed his 
approbation of the election of la Fontaine, 
apparently from ſeruples occafioned- by 

3 his 
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his obſcene *< Tales,” but really becauſe 
he would have been better pleaſed had 
they elected Defpreaux. The Academy, 
who gueſſed the true motives of the mo- 
narch's ſcruples, nominated Deſpreaux 
ſoon after; and the king; fully approving 

his election, W alſo to that of la 
Fontaine. | 


NOTE XIX. 


ArTER the death of Colbert, the pen- 
fion which he had cauſed to be given td 
Corneille was ſuppreſſed, though this great 
man was poor, old, ſickly, and dying. 
Deſpreaux flew to the king to prevail upon 
him to reſtore the penſion. He offered to 
ſacrifice his own, as he could not, he ſaid, 


| without bluſhing, receive a penſion from 


his majeſty, while a man like Corneille 


* This ſtory clearly ſhews the eſſect of mixing the 
concerns of literature with the intereſts of a court. 
A Royal Academy or Society can never be a really 
independent ore. 'TrANSL, 


Was 
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was deprived of one. The king ſent two 
hundred louis to Corneille, which were 
taken to him by a relation of Deſpreaux. 
The Jeſuits deny that this act of benefi- 
cence was performed by the poet,. and 
attribute it to father de la Chaiſe ; but 
they alone do this honour to their afſe- 
ciate. The teſtimony of Bourſault, who 
relates the fa& in his letters, and yet did 
not love Deſpreaux, ſuffices to refute them. 
Our poet's diſintereſtedneſs with regard 
to Patru, whoſe library he purchaſed, leav- - 
ing him the uſe of it as long as he lived, is 
well known. His enemies have reproached 
him with having ſpoiled this a& of genero- 
ſity by the following epigram : 

Je Vaſſiſtai dans Vindigencez 

Il ne me rendit jamais rien; | 

Mais quoiqu'il me diit tout ſon bien, 

Sans peine il ſouffroit ma preſence : 

O la rare reconnoiſſance 


« I aſſiſted him in his indigence ; he never repaid 
„% my favours; but though he was indebted to me 


« for all he poſſeſſed, he could endure my pre- Wn 


t ſence:—What an uncommon inſtance of gratitude!”? 
VOL. I. 8 This 
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This epigram is only a ſtroke againſt in- 
gratitude in general, and does not regard 
Patru, whoſe friend Deſpreaux continued 
to be, after he had laid him under _ 
tions. 

On another occaſion, Deſpreaux re- 
funded all the revenues of a benefice he 
had poſſeſſed eight years, becauſe. he had 
not fulfilled its duties. This ſacrifice, it 
is true, denotes ſcrupulouſneſs as much 
as diſintereſtedneſs ; but a miſer wound 
not have ſuch ſcruples. 


It is, perhaps, rather a thought, and a juſt one, 
on the conſtraint often prevailing in the intercourſe 
between the benefactor and the obliged perſon ; and 
the exclamation with which it concludes is meant as 
real praiſe. E is to be remarked, that the epigram 
was not written till after Patru's death, and that his 
name does not appear in its title, though probably | 
the poet had him in view. TRAN L. 
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NOTE XX. 
DzserzAux's reſpect for religion went 
further (which is ſaying a great deal) than 
his reſpe& for the ancients. In order to 
juſtify a line againſt Socrates in his ſatire 
on the Equivoque,”” which was near 
coſting him the friendſhip of Monſieur and 
Madame Dacier, he ſaid he could find no 
greater victim to offer up to Chriſtianity, 
than the hero of pagan philoſophy . His 
writings every where diſplay the pious 
ſentiments with which he was animated. 
He had a particular averſion to thoſe men 
who, as he ſaid, imagine they do not 
& believe in God, and are made for the 
e belief of apparitions and legends ;*” 
who, in a word, affecting incredulity ra- 


* 'The line is, indeed, a moſt malignant one; and 
the notion of immolating the moral character of a 
pagan philoſopher to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, ſeems 
to breathe little of the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion. 

TrAnSL, 


2 3 ther 
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ther through vanity than conviction, de. 
ſerve the ridicule even of thoſe who enter- 
tain the ſame incredulity from principle. 
Vet, in his attempts to make pretended 
freethinkers ridiculous, it has happened to 
Deſpreaux, either through fatality or poetical 
inattention, to place their impieties in a 
kind of equivocal light, which might have 
rendered his ſincerity ſuſpected, if it could 
have been ſo. Thus, in ſpeaking of Arian- 
iſm, he ſays, addreſſing himſelf to the 
& Equivoque,” 

Tu fis danggune guerre & ſi triſte & fi longue, 
Perir tant de Chretiens, martyrs d'une diphthonge. 


By thee, the martyrs to a diphthong's right, 
Whole hoſts of Chriſtians fell in cruel fight. 


It is well known that, in fact, two words 
differing only in a diphthong, but to which 
the church attached two very different 
meanings, were the foundation of the 
whole difpute between the Arians and Ca- 
tholics. Deſpreaux felt that the expreſſion 

*© martyrs 
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e martyrs to a diphthong” ſeemed to. 
throw an equal ridicule 0 both parties, 
and haſtened to correct it. | 
Ile had alſo faid, in his firſt latire, ſpeak- 
ing of an infidel, 

Et riant—du ſentiment commun, 
Preche que trois ſont trois, & ne ſont jamais un: 
And holds, whate'er the vulgar faith may be, 
That three are never one, but always three: 


And ſomewhat lower, 
Pour moi qui ſuis plus ſimple, & que Penfer etonne. 
For me, a ſimple man, whom hell alfrights, 


In Satire VIII. ſpeaking of the ſuper- 
ſtitions, we ſee them, ſays he, E 

Des fantomes en Pair combattre leurs deſirs, 

Et de vains arguments chicaner leurs plaiſug.” 
With airy phantoms their deſires reftrain, 

And cavil at each joy with reas'nings vain. 

His friend and oracle Arnauld made him 
alter theſe laſt lines. Expunge this,” 
ſaid he; you will pleaſe a few libertines 
« by it, and 75 men of worth who with 
& to read you.“ 


13 
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Tux friends of Deſpreaux having, it is 
ſaid, repreſented to him that the name of 
Cotin was too often repeated in the ninth 
ſatire, he replied, © Well, let us ſee; 
<« I conſent to expunge it whenever it 
e ſeems ſuperfluous.” The ſatire was read 
through; but the name of Cotin appeared 
every where ſo well placed, that the vote 
was always for letting it ſtand. This ſtory, 
if true, would only prove that the fre- 
quent repetition of the name of Cotin 
might have ſome humour in it, at a time 
when it was become a ſort of bye- word, 
ard when Cotin was ſeen every day by the 
public, who loved to laugh at him; but 
in our time, when Cotin is completely 
dead, the repetition becomes rather tire- 
ſome. Satiriſts, even the firſt of the claſs, 
-would ſoon be out of conceit with their 
performances, could they ſee how indif- 
ferent the public become to them, when 

the 
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che little pleaſure of malignity is once ovet. | 


Racine, Corneille, Moliere, &c. had vo- 
lumes of fatires written againſt them while 
living ; but who is now acquainted with a 
ſingle one amongſt them? Even the ſa- 
tires of Deſpreaux would have few mo- 
dern readers, if they were wholly com- 
poſed of ſarcaſms againſt Chapelain and 
Cotin, and if the author had not inter- 
ſperſed them with excellent maxims of 
taſte, embelliſhed with the moſt elegant 
verſification. Though ſometimes unjuſt 
towards the objects of his cenſures, he had 
often the courage and equity to do them 
juſtice. He has applauded an ode of 
. Chapelain, and ſome verſes of Perrault. 
He even granted his enemies agother con- 
ſolation; he profited by their criticiſms 


when he thought them well-founded. He 


did not diſdain, however, ſometimes to 
give them another anſwer; that of uſing 


his credit to impoſe filence upon them. 
Bourſault, who neither wanted parts nor 


merit, 
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merit, though without literature, had writ. 
ten a comedy againſt Deſpreaux, intitled, 
« The Satire of Satires.” Deſpreaux 
ſollicited an order of parliament, by which 
its repreſentation was prohibited. But he 
had ſhewn himſelf ſo indifferent to all 
. Other attacks upon him, that there is 
reaſon to believe Bourſault's ſatire to have 
been ſtill more ſevere upon his perſon 
than his works; in which caſe he cannot 
be blamed for having claimed the protee- 
tion due to all citizens againſt being ea- 
lumniated on the theatre. In common 
caſes he acquieſced in the law of -retalia- 
tion; and had even ſaid, in the preface 
to his ſatires, ſpeaking in the perſon of his 
.bookſeller, © I am directed to inform thoſe 
© who mean to ſatirize, that they need 
4 not conceal themſelves : I aſſure them 
& that the author will not cite them before 
< any other tribunal than that of rhe 
„ muſes.” 


Bourſault, 


- 


„ 


him a civility on a particular occaſion 
which diſarmed the ſatiriſt, who effaced this 
name from his works, and ſubſtituted 
fome other ending in aut. Among theſe 
names was that of Heſnault, whom Deſ- 
preaux himſelf reckoned one of the beſt 
verſifiers; and in order to juſtify himſelf 


for having given him a place in his fatires, 


he faid, that he had firſt put Baurſault, 
then Perrault, with both of whom he was 
afterwards reconciled ; and that he found 
no other name to ſubſtitute than that of 
Heſnault, who died in 1682, and was out 
of the way of complaint. This, to ſpeak 
in the language of lawyers, is a very edify- 
ing example of commutative juſtice. 

He made occaſionally other alterations 
of names on a ſimilar account ; as that of 
the abbe de Pure inſtead of Menage. He 
treated in this manner his brother Gilles 
Boileau, paymaſter of the annuities, mem- 
bet of the French Academy, and a man 


"Sj of 


Bourfault, a man without gall or envy, 
after his quarrel with Deſpreaux, ſhewed + 
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of wit. This brother did. not love Deſ- 
preaux, of whom it is ſaid he was jealous, 
and whom he diſliked for his treatment of 
Chapelain and Cotin, both honoured with 
his friendſhip. Defpreaux had however a 
great efteem for his brother; for in com- 
plaining of him, he ſays, | 

En lui je trouve un excellent auteur, 

Un poete agreable, un tres-bon orateur, 

Mais je n'y trouve point un frere. 

In him each various gift combin'd, 

Poet and orator I find, 

And all, except a brother kind. 


Wearied at length with his conduct to- 
wards him, Deſpreaux made him the ſub- 

ject of a very ſevere and unjuſt epigram. 
Becoming afterwards reconciled with this 

brother, he not only put another name to 
the epigram, but after the death of Gilles 
Boileau, he gave an edition of his works, 
adding a preface, in which he ſays, that 
e they will have the fate of the ZEneid, 
% with which Virgil alone was diflatisfied.” 
| This 
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This was repaying extravagant criticiſm with | 
extravagant praiſe, Profeſſed ſatiriſts are 
ſubje& to theſe unpleaſant ſelf-contradic- 


tions, which muſt be pardoned them as 


poets, or rather as men. 

Such are the faults, flight enough in 
ſubſtance, which perhaps may juſtly be 
imputed to Deſpreaux as a fatiriſt, after 
we have rendered him all due homage 
as a great poet, and as the of 
taſte *, 


1 Theſe faults may not to all appear equally ſlight, 


They certainly indicate an acrimonious and unfeeling 
character, a high conceit of his own powers and con- 
ſequence, and an unpardonable diſregard of the hap- 
pineſs and reputation of others. There are many 


points of reſemblance between Deſpreaux and his 
brother · ſatiriſt Pope; but if the Engliſh poet had as 


much cauſticity as the French, and more peeviſh irri- 


tability, he ſeems to have had a more feeling _ — 


| 


and a nicer ſenſe of juſtice, TrxAnsL. 
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